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“FAR 
TAIN RY 
ROLLS -CRALKS-LRUSH:: 


Makes Grain More DIGESTIBLE, More APPET!’(\\ 
AVOIDS DUSTING’ 


HEAVY DUTY : By cracking the hard coating or hull that « ill 
soul Sxreel small grains, feeding results are tremendously roved, 
CONSTRUCTION Cracking or crushing enables digestive juices kly 
an get at the nutrients and efficiently utilize then: fore 
grain is eliminated. In addition, animals prefer this 

coarser type of feed and eat it more readily. 


Cracking or crushing is admittedly superior to grinding 
or hammering in that it avoids dusting, which often 
causes digestive disorders. In addition, rolling is a faster 
and more economical processing method. Requires les 
power, less labor and less time. 


Fret LOW-COST, ALL STEEL a 
ét i SAVE PRECIOUS GRAIN! 
FARM-SIZE” ROLLER! ¢yT FEED COSTS! 


Now you can process grain the preferred way for better 


feeding results. Roll, crack or crush oats, barley, corn ee : : 
s , ES, a } ’ y 7 and 
wheat, rye, kafir and other small grains right on the farm. By eliminating waste due to dusting, 


No need to pay high prices for ready-rolled grain. No more - loss due to whole grain passing through 
hauling of grain to the mill for custom rolling. Roll it as “% digestive system before being assimilated, 


you need it and feed it fresh-rolled, full of nutritive value. .<°* tremendous feed savings are effected. Every 
You can with a low-cost Farnam “Farm-Size” Grain Roller. bushel of rolled grain produces more growth, 
e . * 
10. PCC lréal O / more meat, more milk. One prominent 
O DAY herr ” feeder writes—“A bushel of whole oats, when 
FOR A LIMITED TIME... Try this roller at our risk! rolled, bulks into nearly two bushels. Bushel 
Write for descriptive literature and details of our 10 DAY , io’ : it ale lled ‘ i ‘tea 
“Free Trial” OFFER. - for bushel, the rolled oats is nearly equa 
feeding results.”’ In other words, rolling cuts 
‘his feed bill nearly in half! It can for you, ° 
too, and produce better results! 


CLIP & MAIL For Complete Information! 


THE FARNAM COMPANY 
OMAHA 3, NEBR. 


(lease send complete information on Farnam Grain 


Roller and details of 10-Day Free Trial Offer. 
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-| | aia Franklin Bacterins are Most Economical to Use 


in| et team Because They are Most Expensive to Make! | 


fer this “(*\ OOD ENOUGH” vaccines are NOT good enough to carry the Franklin 
psa aera label. The methods of producing Franklin Bacterins result in a MUCH 
rinding| Wee i rea STRONGER POTENCY than is commonly considered sufficient. This as- 


h often! fee toe ae sures protection against the most virulent forms of infection. It’s the surest 
Se reagere et safety policy. 

’ faster 2 gg a . Si To provide this vital SAFETY MARGIN each dose of Franklin Blackleg Bacterin is made 
res les [oaaeeeeeee” x from MORE THAN DOUBLE the amount of bacterin used in the customary large whole 
he her ans Gs a culture dose. 


By this costly concentration process you get condensed into each SMALL Franklin 
1-cc dose the benefit of the major immunizing elements of more than TWO customary 
5-cc whole culture doses. 

The ECONOMY of this Franklin high-powered potency comes in Dependable 
Lasting PROTECTION FOR YOUR ANIMALS. Can you afford to use anything less 


than the best? 
NO MORE FEAR OF BLACKLEG 
Play safe on the deadly Blackleg hazard. Vaccinate with Franklin's. 
Unsurpassed record for lasting immunity with one dose. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION -- DOUBLE VALUE 
Combined full dose for Blackleg and full dose for Malignant Edema in 
Franklin Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. Same price as for Black- 
leg alone. 


He 25 ot | Kidda caceaailal FRANKLIN BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 
Costripium cCHAUVE! ; a It’s a good precaution to vaccinate with this famous Strain No. 19 product. 
“SEPTICUS BACTERI v Highest standard of purity and potency. 

Paci) . _ ; "MOST EVERYTHING FOR EFFICIENT LIVESTOCK HANDLING 


SN : — ee Insecticides, Smears, Dips, Wormers, Medicinals, Instruments, Breeder's Supplies, Turner 
ot Calf Cradles and Chutes. See the fully illustrated 80-page Franklin Catalog. 
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EL PASO SALTLAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


An easy way of keeping abreast of the latest developments in disease 
prevention and livestock care is to consult the latest complete Franklin 
catalog. Free at local dealers or from any Franklin office. 








Your share, *1,782,472 71 


For your live- 
stock and 
your dairy 
and poultry 
products, 
soybeans, 
cottonseed, 
etc. ... you 
ranchers and farmers of America received in 1947 
almost thirty billion dollars, a new high. 


Out of that amount, $1,782,472,718 came to you 
from Swift & Company in payment for the products 
you sold to us. Of every dollar that we took in from 
the sale of our products, we paid to you an average of 
79.3¢ for vour products. 


Together we are doing a big, vital job of helping 
feed millions of families in America and in many for- 
eign lands. Neither of us can do that job without the 
other. Since we are in this together and dependent 
upon each other, we feel that you have an interest in 
knowing how we have handled our end of this ‘‘joint 
operation.” This page is our way of telling you. It 
shows you how we handled, in 1947, our business of 
processing and marketing. It shows how much money 
we took in, where it went to, and what services we 
performed to earn our 1¢ profit per dollar of sales. 


How We EARN Our Profit 


In addition to providing a market for livestock and many 
other agricultural products, Swift performs many essen- 
tial services for producers and consumers. Most people 
can’t go to farms to buy their meat—neither can retail 
dealers. Swift brings the meat to them. We have been 
doing this big, necessary job for 62 years, efficiently and 
economically. 


Here are the services Swift & Company performs to 
earn its small profit: 
1) We buy livestock and many other products that farm- 
ers and ranchers raise; then process and distribute them. 
2) We process, brand, and perform all the many neces- 
sary operations to prepare our products for market and 
consumption. 
3) We utilize all by-products. Every part that can be 
used is processed and sold in various forms. The income 
from this source increases the price of livestock to pro- 
ducers, decreases the cost of meat to consumers. 
4) Our research finds new uses and new markets for 
farmers’ and ranchers’ products. 
5) Our Martha Logan experimental kitchens test foods 
under home conditions, so that Swift products may give 
consumers the greatest possible satisfaction and value 
per dollar. 
6) We pay transportation charges on our finished prod- 
ucts, delivering them to dealers in all parts of the United 
States. This makes a broad, nationwide market instead 
of a limited local market for the products of livestock 
producers. 
7) We provide employment and a livelihood— good wages, 
good working conditions and security —for 73,000 people 
who work for Swift & Company. 

Our earnings for all this were one cent on each dollar 
of sales. 




























Livestock Loss Stoppers 


Killing horns on calves before they grow is easier than 
horning. According to the University of Minnesota, tr 
ment should be made when the horn button can just 
detected, usually before the calf is 10 days old. Clip 
hair closely on the button, smear vaseline around 
area, then rub with moist stick caustic until small dr 
of blood appear. Commercial paste~ are also very g 


and easy to use. : «wi 


An effective one-treatment control for hog-mange and 
has been found. It will replace the costly oil dips w 
often took 3 to 5 treatments to get results. It is a che 
ical known as benzene hexachloride. The University 
Nebraska reports that when properly used it will co 
pletely free hogs of mange in one application. H 
should be sprayed or dipped using an emulsion of 
pounds of wettable benzene hexachloride, containing 1 
of gamma isomer, in 100 gallons of water. 


am 


. 


»~ te 


* * * 


79.3 Cer 
Pregnancy disease of ewes usually occurs near the end} pany, d 
pregnancy. Symptoms are stupor, teeth grinding, pay ° prodt 
ysis and unconsciousness. Prevention is important, fo neiend 
yet no effective cure has been found. The U.S. Depa cash m 
ment of Agriculture reports that prevention consists} poultry 


(1) controlled feeding to avoid sharp weight gains 
radical feed changes during the last third of pregnan 
(2) feeding blackstrap molasses in the drinking water f 
on the feed, (3) forcing the ewes to exercise by walking 
least a mile a day, (4) feeding a ration high in vitamin | 

such as good quality legume hay. 


Conservation of Our 


1.8 Cer 

transpo 

1947, o 

Land Resources =p 

by H. H. Kildee, Dean of Agriculture oun 
lowa State College of it. 

H.H.Kilif age 1, 

During recent years we have become increasingly q Produc 


scious of the importance of conserving our land resour( 
Accordingly, we have initiated conservation progra 
and practices which are sound and logical. Such act 

was and is urgently needed, not alone for the cur \ 
generation, but as an obligation to generations yet k 
born. As one result of the programs adopted, much |: 
(which because of its character and slope was being 
stroyed by erosion) has been turned back to grass. T 


1 
expanding livestock production has become an incr dees 
ingly important part of the program of conserving§ vision 
natural resources. sar 

Continual sale of crops off a farm or ranch resultq lar. 
serious loss of plant food. But the maintenance of pif 64,000 
food elements in the soil is urgently needed if our ¢ a 
land is to continue to provide adequate quantitief oc; 
human food. Livestock farming is helping accomp§ $12.4: 
this. For when land is used for grazing, rather than has be 


crops, soil erosion ceases and the unnecessary losf “tve 


plant foods is checked. 
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79.3 Cents to Producers—Swift & Com- 9.7 Cents to Employes—In 1947, Swift’s 3.8 Cents for Supplies—Last year, out of 
the end] pany, during 1947, returned to millions 73,000 employes earned $217,072,169 in each dollar of sales, Swift spent an aver- 
ing pa of producers of agricultural products an wages and salaries, or an average of 9.7 age of 3.8 cents, or a total of $86,005,885, 
ae f average of 79.3 cents out of each dollar cents out of each dollar of Swift sales. It on supplies of all kinds—mountains of 
ant, Ol received from sales. We provide a daily _ takes many skilled people to processlive- salt and sugar; trainloads of boxes, bar- 
5. Depa cash market for your livestock, dairy, stock and other raw agricultural prod-  rels, other containers; miles of twine, 
consists} poultry and other products. ucts into Swift’s quality foods. tons of paper; fuel, electricity, etc. 
t gains i 
regnan ei 94 iG yy Y 
g water Z 4, So WY 
walking [ colttiroe MAR a 2 es 
vitamin > { 
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1.8 Cents for Transportation—Swift’s 
transportation bill was $41,053,244 in 
1947, or an average of 1.8 cents of each 
sales dollar. Approximately 24 of the 
livestock is produced west of the Missis- 
sippi River, 24 of the meat is eaten east 
of it. Swift service bridges this aver- 
age 1,000-mile gap between America’s 
producers and consumers. 





A . 





1.3 Cents for Taxes—Our total tax bill in 
1947 was $25,915,888. This averaged 1.3 
cents out of each dollar Swift received 
for the products it sold. In addition to 
federal taxes, Swift & Company paid 
taxes during 1947 in each of the 48 
states, and in hundreds of municipalities 
where the company owns plants or other 
property. 


Where the Dollar Went— 





3.1 Cents for Other Expenses— Among 
other necessary business costs are depre- 
ciation, interest, employe benefits, sales 
promotion, rent, research, insurance, de- 
velopment of new products, advertising, 
stationery, postage, telephone, telegraph, 
passenger travel, etc. These necessary 
expenses took an average of 3.1 cents of 
each sales dollar. 
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progra agricultural 
products 
uch act SUPPLIES 3.8¢ a \ Wivestock, 
\\ etc. ° 
he cur TAXES 1.3¢ ~ 
whe yet TRANSPORTATION 1.8¢ a 
much |: 
s being OTHER EXPENSES 3.1¢ 
ee a 1 Cent as Earnings— The company’s 1947 
an inc 4 net earnings were $22,334,977, after pro- EMPLOYES 9.7¢ 
serving vision of $12,000,000 for high cost addi- 
tions to fixed assets. This represents an 
I average of only 1 cent of each sales dol- REMAINING AS EARNINGS 1¢ a 
ae ; lar. Swift & Company is owned by Here is a quick “picture” of how Swift’s average sales dollar was 
ice of p 64,000 stockholders, whose savings pro- divided in 1947. Smallest slice is Swift & Company’s net earnings 
if our ¢ vide the money for capital, plants, equip- for many essential services in the processing and marketing of the 
ntitie ment, tools and raw materials. Of the agricultural products you i It averaged a fraction of a cent 
1a 7 net earnings, the stockholders received a pound on the millions of pounds handled. ie 
accomp $12,436,612 in dividends. The balance Vie we. 
er than has been kept in the company as a re- 5 _— 
ary loss serve for future needs of the business. Vice-President and Treasurer 








NUTRITION 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 


is OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS 2 * * 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES:, 


e 11% Oz. 
Cowboy Denim! 


e Branded 
Cowhide Label! 








@ Sanforized Shrunk! 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 


¢ Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


© Money-Back 
Guarantee! 





Boys’ sizes made 
of 8 oz. Sanforized 
Denim. 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
South Bend. Ind 

Trenton. N. J 





Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 





A complete, modern chute for all hand- 
ling of live stock. With attachments, it 

es a perfect stock for foot trimming 
and veterinary work. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 


Best Design—Best Price—Best Made 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 





it Ol POSTPAIC 


Ta bibl Tp as 


- 2-1-1V¥2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, ©ounci! Pint 
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To THE 
EDITOR 





STRENGTH IN ORGANIZATION— 
Herewith find check for 1948 dues. My 
contribution is modest, because I am a 
small stockman; but there is no cause 
to which I contribute which seems to me 
to be more worthwhile than dues to the 
livestock association to which I am 
privileged to belong . .. Present indi- 
cations are that stockmen are to be one 
of the elements to receive plenty of 
kicking around in the coming campaign 
which is going to be directed toward en- 
ticing the radical votes. We need or- 
ganization more than ever before.—F. H. 
Sinclair, Sheridan, Wyo. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING—We 
have not had our share of moisture this 
year but continue to hope for rain and 
snow as we have done the past 17 years 
without too much success. Our weather 
is too beautiful. We need that snow 
which New York is now cleaning up to 
the tune of $3,000,000. Give us one like 
it in Arizona and we can “clean up” too. 
—Charles L. Rak, Cochise, Ariz. 





SOUTH DAKOTA REPORT—FEnclosed 
is payment for two-year subscription to 
the PRODUCER. I would not want to 
do without it ... We had a splendid crop 
of hay and grass here this year, but only 
about half a crop of small grain and not 
much corn, A very dry fall—but early in 
November we got a lot of wet snow and 
made lots of moisture; good deal of it 
is here yet; it caused quite a bit of 
feeding. Cattle are in good condition.— 
Arthur Gifford, Lyman County, S. D. 


PRETTY DRY—We are going through 
a long dry spell. We have had less than 
an inch of rain so far this season. We’re 
feeding some bulls, cows with baby 
calves and weaner heifers we’re saving 
for replacement. We have no green feed 
at all at this time.—Mrs..Juan Reyes, 
Kern County, Calif. 


LIKES FEATURES — Tell William 
(Bill) Wescott from Skull Creek that 


| here’s one reader who reads his letters 


| ceptionally easy 


with a lot of pleasure. I hope he keeps 
them coming. Also tell Neckyoke Jones 
to keep up his entertaining column. Both 
are excellent features of your magazine. 
—Walter G. Knollenberg, Fremont Coun- 
ty, Wyo. 


TOO EASY—We are having an ex- 
winter—in fact, too 
easy—but we have fed but very little 
hay.—Frank Houston, Crook County, 
Ore. 


MILD WINTER SO FAR—Enclosing 
dues ... The winter has favored us here 
so far, with mild weather and late pas- 
ture.—Donald W. Jewett, Sublette Coun- 
ty, Wyo. 


SKULL CREEK COMMENTARY —, 
like the letters from Skull Creek. The 
incidents related are typical of many 
ranches in the West. I think that Slim 
should be praised more than condemned: 
his project was worth-while but didn’t 
work out. It was more practical thay 
some of the schemes that our politicians 
dream up. It certainly would be interest. 
ing if one could find out what his dog js 
thinking about. Maybe he has a better 
reason for chasing cars than appearances 
suggest.—W. J. Harrer, Lewis & Clark 
County, Mont. 


EARLY WINTER—Enclosed is four. 
year renewal to the PRODUCER. ..,. 
Cattle all look good around here even 
though winter did start earlier than 
usual. Everyone got a large hay crop 
last summer, which will offset the early 
start of feeding.—Frank J. Bennett, 
Cherry County, Nebr. 





HIGH PRICED HAY—Winter started 
in early here—Nov. 7. Some corn and 
soybeans are still in the fields. Hay is 
selling as high as $1.65 a bale—Oscar G. 
Sabin, Fairboult County, Minn. 
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icontrols, black market controls and a host of other controls 


| ample can be found right now in many butcher shops and 
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The Cattleman’s Platform 


HE SERIOUS SIDE OF A CONVENTION SHOWS UP disease from the North American Continent.” 

more plainly in the resolutions adopted than anywhere PRICING AND RATIONING 
aise, for they are the product of long hours of thinking by in- Opposed price and rationing controls and said that produc- 
dividual stockmen, hours-long sessions of the resolutions com- tion and efficient utilization are the most effective controls 
mittee and debate on the convention floor. When they are upon prices and distribution. The resolution pointed out that 
assed they become a cross-section of the thinking of thousands no emergency exists now to justify sacrifice of individual 
of cattlemen. The ones that the members of the American rights and responsibilities as during the war “particularly 





National adopted at Boise on Jan. 15 are summarized here in when experience shows that the controls demanded are fore- 

brief, easy-to-read form: doomed to failure.” 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE Deplored the advocating by the Department of Agriculture 
The association recommended adoption of the foot-and- of “policies pertaining to price controls and rationing that are 

mouth disease program outlined by the National Advisory highly injurious to the welfare of agriculture and detrimental 


Committee (see page 39) be carried out “in so far as possible to the producers and consumers of this country and urged 
» those departments of our government responsible for the that the department “return to its original purpose of assist- 
falfillment of a program designed to eliminate foot-and-mouth ing and developing all phases of agriculture.” (To Page 40) 


GRASS IS A CROP—HARVEST IT WELL 

1 ' main intelligent and worthy of a fair-play approach. False 

More Harm Than Good titles that were long since scrapped should be scrapped by 
HEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN removed price ceilings late | ¢verybody in the business. Describe the produce honestly and 
in 1946 he said that restrictions were justified only so let the purchaser decide for himself, without blinders, for 

long as they controlled inflation. At that time, as everyone what he wants to spend his food dollar. Everyone will benefit 

will remember, demand for almost everything was jamming thereby. 

prices up against the ceiling and black markets were flour- 


ishing. Still, the President was convinced that continued con- Those Days Are Gone 


trol would do more harm than good. 


The price administrator advised the President that so many RECENT newspaper story tells of the virtual liquidation 
articles had been freed from price regulations that holding of the Swan Land and Cattle Company, one of Wyoming’s 
on to the ones that were left would lead to “distortion in pro- 0ldest and greatest concerns. This leaves holdings on the 
duction and diversion of goods.” Yet today the administra- home ranch at only about 2,300 acres and a few grazing tracts. 
tion asks for power over prices and promises that it will be The Swan is just one example of the tendency on the part 








‘used only on a few selected items. Why should controls 0f the big land interests to break up into smaller Parcels. 
jon a few items be any more effective today than they were in Others that come readily to mind are New Mexico’s great 


late 19462 Bell Ranch, which only lately was purchased by several dif- 
ferent groups; the Matador Land and Cattle Company, which 
has sold several thousand acres; the Utah Construction Com- 


: ae : a : pany, now split into various smaller units—and even the 
en ae oe eee ce re fabulous King Ranch in the Southwest, of which several tracts 


the retail field. And that wouldn’t be all, either. Allocation have now passed 8 o separate ownership. ‘ 

True, the original total of the Swan company, for instance, 
was 600,000 acres and 120,000 head of cattle; but the big, 
broad acreages of which such companies originally consisted 
were in keeping with the big, broad early days of the develop- 
ment of the West. 

If descriptive terms like “cattle baron” and “ranch king- 
dom” ever did apply to the industry, certainly they now belong 


The administration has not very much faith in its proposed 
controls. It has suggested that inflation can be stopped by 


would undoubtedly follow—and then we would be right back 
where we were before the controls were lifted. To quote the 
President again, as of Nov. 26, 1946, it “would do our nation’s 
economy more harm than good.” 


in the dead past. The clearl ked trend f b f 
Why Not the Right Label deundii ian aa sailed ahd but caaiiank weeiiaia 


[aE AMERICAN consumer is sometimes the object of con- and division, until now it is as wrong to refer to the cattle 
siderable misleading information. One quiet little ex- and ranching business as one made up of vast portions, as it 

: would be to say that all grocery stores are big or that all 
weather is cold. The huge ranching operation is now the 
exception rather than the rule and is, in fact, rapidly becoming 
extinct. 


newspaper advertisements. The catch is that the consumer 
is being offered something that doesn’t exist any more. 
The AA and A classifications in beef grades died with the 
OPA. Meat is now marked Prime (when available), Choice, 
poo age Proceeding on the theory that what the public One for tho Book 
oesn’t remember won’t hurt it, however, some dealers take : f : 
advantage of the uninformed by continuing to classify their _— SHOULD SET the livestock men up quite a bit: 
meats AA and A. At the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
The fellow who pays the price at the meat counter doesn’t versity, a supplementary course is being offered for the first 
deserve such subterfuges; when they are resorted to, it be- time on “Human Relations in Forestry.” The dean of the 
comes reasonable to wonder why. Those AA and A signs college is quoted by the magazine American Forests as say- 
should be junked; the buyer should be told honestly what cuts ing, “I have yet to find a single instance where a forester 
he gets for his money. To continue to sell him the products failed wholly for the lack of technical training, but in prac- 
of the livestock industry under masqueraded names is unneces- __ tically all instances of failure it was because of a lack of an 
sary and less than fair. understanding of human relations.” 
Actually, this kind of retail merchandising is based on mis- We can only hope that some of the forest people are 
tepresentation. We suggest that the ultimate user is in the _ listening. 
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Secretary Anderson Turns Down 
Essential Barrett Recommendations 


T BOISE, IDA., MEMBERS OF THE 

American National made known in a 
resolution that they were entirely unsat- 
isfied with the decision of Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson on the Barrett sub- 
committee recommendations concerning 
the Forest Service, and asked for a con- 
ference with the secretary, Forest Serv- 
ice officials and Barrett subcommittee 
members. 

Secretary Anderson turned down a 
suggested three-year moratorium on 
carrying out proposed cuts in range 
use. He turned down also the recom- 
mendation that impartial appeal boards 
be established. These boards would have 
represented the public, the permittees 
and the Forest Service. 


The secretary did accept without reser- 
vations the recommendation to put in 
writing all agreements between forest 
officials and permittees. He accepted 
three other proposals but with reserva- 
tions: 

1. Proposal—Permittees to be given 
more encouragement by the Forest Serv- 
ice to cooperate with each other and the 
Service in range improvement. 

The secretary said that the Service 
had always pushed a range improvement 
program but added that appropriations 


The curvesome creation you see here 
is the latest thing in cattle chutes, as 
thought up by Les Barkeley. After 
looking at it a moment, you needn’t be 
surprised that the inventor’s ranch, in 
Arizona’s Yuma Valley, is called the 
Rattlesnake. We don’t know if that 
had anything to do with suggesting the 
S-shaped chute, but reports say it is 
proving a highly practical means of 


for improvements have been “discourag- 
ingly inadequate” and was sure that the 
committee would concern itself with get- 
ting increased money for the purpose. 

2. Proposal—Allowing permittees to 
be represented by counsel at hearings 
affecting their permits and be entitled 
to a record hearing. 


The secretary said that if record hear- 
ing meant formal hearings of the char- 
acter prescribed in the Administrative 
Procedures Act such hearings are ex- 
cluded where the question involved is 
public property, but he thought it prac- 
ticable that the permittees be represent- 
ed by counsel at informal hearings and 
that might start at the regional forester 
level where the first appeal of a really 
formal nature goes. 

3. Proposal—Consideration of the eco- 
nomic conditions affecting the permittee’s 
operations whenever the Forest Service 
goes in for cuts, and also giving weight 
to opinions of experienced and practical 
stockmen and community leaders con- 
cerned. 

While the secretary said this was a 
reasonable recommendation and in ac- 
cord with present policies, he added that 
over the years the Forest Service has in 
many cases given too much consideration 





moving cattle quickly from pens to 
loading chute. Chief advantage of this 
original all-cement wriggler: A steer’s 
curiosity can be counted on to make 
him want to see what’s around each 
succeeding twist. As he vanishes from 
the view of the animals following his 
lead, they too are intrigued into hurry- 
ing along without prodding to the next 
bent. Time and tempers are saved. 
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to the economics of the individua] 
mittee to the detriment of the soj] ail O 
other resources. He said he was gpa 
the committee’s recommendation was yy 
directed toward the economics of an iz 
dividual as against the public interest, a 
The secretary of agriculture said that 
net Fr genoiigg “Yee for 1948 af 
he per cent for cattle and 3.8 venti 
sheep; for 1949, 2.8 for cattle eta gun 
for sheep; for 1950, 3.8 for cattle adh ave answ' 
3.2 for sheep. Spread out over the thre: ® what w 
years it is 2 per cent each year for both : swer WO 
cattle and sheep. Boars—that 
This looks pretty small to the Out-Bagainst pr 
sider, but it must be remembered it jsfylations, £ 
only an average. Even just a littk campaign, 
more detail on the figures shows hoy ploy slaug 
damaging the cuts may be. In 1947, ijfMexican | 
per cent of the reduction cases wenfand dema! 
slashed over 20 per cent and in son our econo! 
cases much more and the reductions fofsowing it 
1948, 1949 and 1950 are staked out alongfwere the 
similar lines. Maybe a 2 per cent eu problems 
isn’t bad, but a 20 or 50 or even 
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bigger cut that a good many of th oe 
ranchers are facing is something els sa way ( 
again. al 04 

over, exe 
A Review of Aftosa rad ; 

or the 
And the New Plans pricing a 


FPOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEAsE) ‘ms - 
which kills less than 5 per centf'@™™S_ 
of its victims but makes the others suf- oe oe 
fer great loss of flesh and milk, broke ie h 
out in Vera Cruz, province of Mexico, a's it 
about a year ago. Brahma bulls from he Colo 
Brazil brought it there. Since then, in ae op 
spite of efforts of the Mexican and U. other pu 
S. governments to stamp it out, it hap itive co 
spread to 18 provinces. 


Washing’ 

When the United States in the past ping 
has had outbreaks of the disease (thei. indu 
last was in 1929), it ‘has blotted them§,.. jaiq 
out by quick slaughter and burial of inf peon prc 
fected and exposed animals. That sys-§ mittee ti 
tem was tried in Mexico (except that} noot—o 
cattle not infected were slaughtered forf ih. Wes 
consumption). Up to Nov. 22 about 500) burg w 
000 cattle had been killed and indemnities pose of 
of $50 paid for each; as well as abouth |. the ¢ 
175,000. smaller cloven-footed animals standing 
rag indemnities for which averagedh This lik 
0.06. posed A 
But it was found that for various reas-f nounced 
ons the slaughter could not continue. It} company 
was mainly because of the impact uponf These § 
the many small holders in Mexico, whose} started 
all was centered around their few oxel} invite e 
and goats and swine. other n 
Therefore, at the insistence of the come W 
Mexican government, the program has} this str 
now been changed to one of maintaining} manner 
strict quarantine lines and slaughtering} more w 
only outside those lines when outbreaks probler 
occur, and vaccination will be used. The} ours, th 
quarantine line across Mexico is 250 8 The 


600 miles from the U. S. border. disease 
One of the problems has also beet py f 
that of surplus cattle in northern Mex . this 
ico, where no disease has been found. ep 
Usually 500,000 cattle come to the Use Ind 
States from that area each year, a a 
(Continued on Page 39) ‘ in 
b 
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Said thal 

1948 anirp YOU Wi RE AT THE BOISE CON- 
d 3.8 Pm | yention oi the American National 
le and ive Stock \ssociation you of course 
‘attle ani have answered for yourself the question 
the threfl.¢ what was accomplished there. Your 
* for botifinswer would undoubtedly be similar to 
ours—that the association took action 
against price control and rationing reg- 
ulations, favored an industry publicity 
campaign, emphasized the need to em- 
ploy slaughter as the final goal in the 
Mexican foot-and-mouth disease fight, 
and demanded tariffs that will protect 
our economy when foreign goods begin 
flowing into this country again. These 
were the most important of the many 
problems acted upon. 

Being on the ground floor here, we 
can add a little to your observation in 
the way of accomplishment at this 51st 
annual convention. As soon as it was 
over, executive secretary F. E. Mollin 
flew to Washington to give testimony 
for the industry against the threatened 
pricing and rationing that no stockman 
wants, basing his argument before the 
hearing on the 12-point memorial to 
Congress which the convention adopted. 
Also, the Cattle and Beef Industry Com- 
mittee, headed by the American Nation- 
al’s new president, A. A. Smith of Ster- 
ling Colo., is being called to help imple- 
ment opposition to controls and for 
‘other purposes; the association’s legis- 
lative committee will also meet, both at 
Washington and Chicago. 

Plans for public relations work for 
the industry, the foundation for which 
was laid at the convention, have now 
been broadened so that a bigger com- 
mittee than was first named will soon 
meet—one that represents all states in 
the West, with Alan Rogers of Ellens- 
burg, Wash., as its chairman. The pur- 
pose of course is to put before the pub- 
lie the facts that will give it an under- 
standing of the industry’s problems. 
This likewise is the purpose of the pro- 
posed Armour and Company trips an- 
nounced at the Boise meeting by that 
company’s vice-president, Walter Netsch. 
These Swift trips in reverse may get 
started within 30 days. The plan is to 
invite educators, legislators, editors and 
other men prominent in public life to 
come West and see for themselves what 
this stretch of country is like and what 
manner of man the stockman is. The 
more we understand of the other fellow’s 
problems and the more he understands 
ours, the better it will be for everyone. 


The possibility of a foot-and-mouth 
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Tr. disease outbreak has now been too close 
iso been to us for comfort for more than a year. 
rn Mex-f On this serious problem the association 
n found § favored a procedure recommended by 
e United f the Industry Advisory Committee on the 
ear, ani disease. The purpose is to work as fast 


a practicable toward complete eradi- 
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cation of the plague, using the slaughter 
method and employing vaccine solely 
as an aid to eradication. 

The convention proposed that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act be repealed and that 
instead a tariff commission be set up 
or at least that the tariff-making power 
be returned to Congress. When the time 
comes to renew the reciprocal trade au- 
thority, the American National will have 
representation in Washington to set 
forth the cattleman’s need for adequate 
tariff protection. 

Probably the biggest registration the 
American National ever had was made 
at Boise—more than 1,250 people. The 
Boise High School auditorium where open 
sessions were held was jammed each 
forenoon and afternoon as_ stockmen 
heard these speakers: 

Retiring President William B. Wright, 
who viewed achievements of the past 
year in retrospect; future problems and 
aims as matters requiring projected 


A. A. Smith, ele- 
vated to the presi- 
dency of the Ameri- 
can National Live 
Stock Association at! 
Boise last month, 
was born in Marion 
County, Ohio—“in a 
log cabon,” as h 
smilingly adds. 


In 1900 the young F 
man left his native § 
state to go to Lara-# 
mie, Wyo., where he 
worked for a mer-§ 
cantile institution 
and later was con-' 
nected with the Col-j 
orado Fuel & Iron} 
Company as ware- 
housemanin thescrap 
plant. Following that § 
period, Mr. Smith] 
spent six years in 
American Falls, Ida., 
where he and Mrs. 
Smith homesteaded 
(and scene, also, of i 
the other log-cabin 
personal item you'll 
find in “Conventionalities” this month). 
In Idaho Mr. Smith served also as man- 
ager of “the mercantile end” of the 
combined interests of the Falls Creek 
Sheep Company. 

In the summer of 1914 A. A. Smith 
journeyed to Sterling, Colo., where he 
continues to make his home. With the 
late Ora Haley and William C. Harris 
he helped organize the Haley-Harris 
Company, which he describes as “a fairly 


The New President 


Mr. Smith 


30ISE CONVENTION WAS BIG, RAN 
SMOOTHLY AND CARRIED A PUNCH 


blueprinting; current conditions as call- 
ing for intensive planning and cooper- 
ation. In this connection Mr. Wright 
made special mention of the need for a 
definite public relations program. He 
spoke of the importance of meat in the 
diet and in the economy of the nation; 
of the danger of having the industry 
again saddled with rationing and price 
controls; and he traced some of the 
contributing causes of high prices. He 
dwelt briefly on the foot-and-mouth 
problem, on cattle numbers, forest graz- 
ing policies and public lands, and pro- 
posed a course of action to be adopted 
for purposes of proving to the world, 
by example, that the American demo- 
cratic ideology can and does work. 
Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin, who 
reported on accomplishments during the 
past year. Foot-and-mouth disease was 
the top problem in 1946, he said, adding 
that the money spent should not be con- 
sidered a waste. “The disease has been 


heavy operator in 

cattle” in Colorado, 

Wyoming and Cali- 
' fornia. The firm 

now operates as a 

partnership under 

the name A. A. Smith 
and Company and in 
corporate form Ha- 
ley - Smith Cattle 

Company. 

At the present 

| time Mr. Smith is 
president of the 

, Colorado Livestock 

Production Credit 
+ Association, and a 

director of the Se- 

curity State Bank. 

He has through the 

years taken an ac- 

tive interest not 
alone in business and 
livestock matters, 
but in civic affairs 
as well—serving at 
various times on the 
fa school board, the 
park commission, 
etc., of his home city. 

Mr. Smith’s active work with the Na- 
tional well qualifies him to head the 
cattlemen’s organization. 

Mrs. A. A. Smith is the former Mar- 
tha Haley, daughter of a Wyoming 
pioneer, who married the new head of 
the American National in Laramie. They 
have two daughters: Mrs. Nancy Gaims, 
now living in Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. 
Barbara Guerrero, a commercial artist 
residing in New York City. 



























































held in check. We must now make 
progress against it.” He said that this 
year we are again faced with a fight 
against price control and rationing and 
reviewed the work done by the associa- 
tion’s traffic department. The organi- 
zation’s activity in the field of tariffs, 
which tariffs as far as this country is 
concerned, are now at a 100-year-low, 
was outlined and the secretary sketched 
the status of a number of bills now be- 
fore Congress. Something over 700 new 
members were taken in during the year 
and 8 new association affiliates. 


Former President Albert K. Mitchell, 
who presented an over-all picture of the 
Mexican foot-and-mouth situation. He 
described as regrettable the four-month 
delay which elapsed between discovery 
of the outbreak and the putting into 
action of an eradication program, and 
also the unenlightened set-up with which 
hard-working American crews had to 
cope. Mr. Mitchell’s speech outlined 
committee reports and recommendations 
made in connection with the campaign 
and touched on the vaccine-and-quaran- 
tine method now in use. The latter 
named measure, Mr. Mitchell made clear, 
cannot be expected to offer any effec- 
tive assurance of eventual freedom from 
the disease. 


Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., honor- 
ary vice-president of the American Na- 
tional and chairman of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee, who devoted his 
talk to the work accomplished by that 
committee since its inception. Gained 
was a rule permitting stockmen to con- 
sider their ranches as a sort of manu- 
facturing plant and apply tax principles 
accordingly. “In industry you know 
that a man’s manufacturing plant is a 
capital asset. The products when sold 
produce normal gain. If he sells the 
plant itself it produces capital gain. Ap- 


A group of state association presidents at Boise: 
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plying that to livestock, your breeding 
herd is your plant, which produces 
calves that when sold produce normal 
gain. If you sell part or all of your 
breeding herd itself, it produces capital 
gain.” The committee also got ap- 
proval of the unit livestock price method 
of reporting inventories. 


Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., a 
second vice-president of the association 
and president of the Washington Cattle- 
men, who gave many good reasons in 
response to the question, “Why Organ- 
ize?” Defining freedom of enterprise as 
being limited “to the extent necessary 
to preserve the freedom of everyone,” 
Mr. Rogers said the beef producer should 
get all possible information, make the 
wisest decisions and then express him- 
self with a united voice on all matters 
of national concern, and he should be a 
constructive influence in shaping our 
national policies. Group action, he em- 
phasized, is necessary if the livestock 
people are to protect their independence 
and individualism. It is safe to say that 
all who heard this speech went away 
determined to assume a share of the 
work and expense as well as the ad- 
vantages. 


George R. Dressler, secretary of the 
National Retail Meat Dealers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, who offered suggestions 
for dealing with the present crisis on 
meat. He urgently explained that every 
consideration must be given to the es- 
tablishment of a favorable feeling among 
the consumer toward the livestock pro- 
ducers and their products, with the 
words, “This must be done now; later 
will be too late.” Toward the establish- 
ment of such a friendly relationship, he 
proposed production of the kind of prod- 
uct the buyer wants, at a price he can 
pay, and allowing a reasonable profit 
for those involved in the handling. 





(Unless otherwise specified, each of the men named is the presiding 
officer in his state.) J. C. Eaton, Minot, N. D.; Fred Fritz, Clifton, Ariz.; Clarence Gardner, Thermopolis, Wyo.; Henry Blet- 
soe, Cheraw, Colo. (vice-president of Colorado organization); George Godfrey, Animas, N. M.; Clyde Starr, Salmon, Ida.; Sher- 
man Guttridge, Prairie City, Ore.; Will J. Miller, Topeka, Kan. (secretary of Kansas group); George Smith, Arthur, Nev.; 

















Col. F. W. ImMasche, assistant dire 
tor of the livestock branch, Productiy 
and Marketing Administration, Wash 
ington, who touched on the continuip, 


high demand for meat and on supplies Foll 
in prospect (expected to be Smaller) held by 
In rounding out a detailed descriptiy, should f 
of the world’s meat supply generally associat 
the colonel eliminated possibility of ea ing re 
tle imports now from such countries a3 he 
Mexico and Canada—the former becays, a in 
of the foot-and-mouth disease menag illene 
the latter because Great Britain hae whese nt 
signed up any Canadian surpluses, | hould k 
Europe, he declared, is eating consider. of “hala 
ably less meat than before the war, }; in positi 
















this country a further reduction in Cat: 
tle numbers expected during 1948 woulj 
bring the total to about 74,000,000 head 


M. J. Cook, chief of the Packers anj 
Stockyards Division, USDA, Washing. 
ton, who traced the history and achieve. 
ments of that division working under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act passed 
by Congress in 1921. Under the pro 
tective wing of the organization carry. 
ing out enforcement of the Act are 202 
posted stockyards (65 terminal and 131) creased fr 
livestock auction markets); 2,100 com- per head © 
mission firms and 2,800 dealers. The} yy, Mea 
speaker emphasized that the benefits) news the 
gained through this supervision are all-f over the 
embracing. expressed 
ing woul 
mented | 
member 1 
ing in ne 
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Guy Scudder, Sumner, Nebr., who, in 
discussing “‘What’s Ahead for the Feed- 
er?” propounded some of the problems 
that are making the life of a feeder a 
somewhat worrisome proposition these 
days. With prices of corn or barley wp 
more than 25 per cent in many cases, 
and with cattle fed 160 to 220 days, 
prices on the present market still means 
a loss of money on the operation. Mr. 
Scudder asserted that the feeders as a 
class, generally, were anxious to “stay 
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in position for 1947, 





in the game and pitch,” but that the 
difficulties of continuing in business 
with some of the current handicaps— 
both natural and government-induced— 
made it pretty heavy going at times. 

Huling Means, chairman of the finance 
committee, Silver City, N. M., who made 
the recommendation (which was ap- 
proved) that membership fees be in- 
creased from $2 to $5, minimum, and the 
per head basis from 2 cents to 5 cents. 
Mr. Means reported the gratifying 
news that the National had gone 
over the top financially for 1947, and 
expressed the hope that this good show- 
ing would not slump—a hope imple- 
mented by the suggestion that each 
member make it his duty to keep bring- 
ing in new members in 1948. 


Paul C. Smith, vice-president of Swift 
and Company, Chicago, who stressed the 
fact that it was pretty risky business 
to try to forecast the future on prices, 
markets, etc. One of the points he made 
voiced his belief that “today’s cost of 
meat to consumers is not much, if any, 
over the prices that many actually paid 


FROM THE FINANCE CHAIRMAN 


Following one of the most successful conventions ever 
held by the American National, it seems only right that I 
should make known my gratitude at the fine showing the 
association made financially, as well. as in other ways, dur- 
ing 1947. My thanks go not only to the members of the Fi- 
nance Committee but to each individual organization mem- 
ber Who made possible the varied phases of the National’s 
work in the past year — work which I am confident will be 
continued in any direction necessary in the coming months. 
Those members who increased their dues in the past year 
should know that through their efforts we achieved the kind 
of “balanced budget” I was proud to report —a $6,000 gain 


I can only add, through the ProDucer, that with the 
kind of stuff we can boast of in the American National, we 
will surely go over the top again next year. Let’s bear in 
mind that every time we get a new member for the associa- 
tion, we help him, we help ourselves and we help the cattle- 
men of the nation to maintain the place they have made for 
themselves in one of the greatest industries there is 
keep signin’ ’em up! 


ao 


HULING MEANS, Silver City, N. M., 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 


American National Live Stock Association. 


for meat during OPA, when you con- 
sider quality, weights and trim.” 


E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich., who 
presented a memorandum from the live- 
stock marketing committee that asked 
for investigation of supervision and in- 
spection at local marketing agencies, 
and appropriate state laws where neces- 
sary. 

A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo. (later 
elected to the presidency) who made a 
report for the legislative committee. 

Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello, Ida., re- 
porting for the committee on brand, 
theft and sanitary regulations in inter- 
state commerce; Norman W. Barlow, 
Cora, Wyo., public lands committee; 
Louis P. Horrell, Globe, Ariz., national 
forest advisory committee; Thomas F. 
Arnold, Nenzel, Nebr., transportation 
committee. The reports of these men 
were incorporated in the resolutions, 
which appear in this issue. 

Walter A. Netsch, vice-president of 
Armour and Company, Chicago, who went 
into the relationship existing between 
the eastern consumer and the western 


producer. “Proper utilization of land for 
livestock is a conservation policy,” he 
stated, “not one of waste.” He spoke 
of a series of tours being planned by 
his firm, to enable eastern editors, 
congressmen and business executives to 
come west and see the problems and ac- 
tivities of that section at first hand. 


R. C. Pollock, secretary and general 
manager of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Chicago, who made the in- 
teresting assertion that in his work with 
hotel and restaurant people throughout 
the country he had been hearing very 
little comment from housewives on cur- 
rent meat prices—which he called high 
in keeping with the prices of every com- 
modity we buy. The speaker described 
the value of the many research and edu- 
cation programs carried on by his or- 
ganization. 

Ellis Mercer, Sombrero Butte, Ariz., 
president of the National Junior Live- 
stock Association, who spoke of the 234- 
member enrollment which the young peo- 
ple now have, after one year. The aim 


Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash.; Irlo Bronson, Kissimmee, Fla.; Dr. C. R. Watson, Mitchell, Nebr. (Nebr. vice-president) ; 
John Guthrie, Porterville, Calif.; Fred A. Phillips, Baker, Ore. (1922-26 president of Oregon group); L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, S. 


+ Julian Terrett, Brandenberg, Mont., representing his state association; L. C. Montgomery, Heber, Utah. The occasion 
was the annual presidents’ breakfast, held this year at the Boise Hotel. 
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of his group, he designated as the pro- 
motion and growth and welfare of the 
junior state and local associations, and 
the promotion of the brotherhood of 
young future cattlemen. 


Dr. R. T. Clark, coordinator of beef 
cattle research, USDA, Bozeman, Mont., 
spoke principally about results and ex- 
pectations in connection with research 
conducted at his and other stations. His 
comments dwelt with special reference 
on the “record-of-performance” yard- 
stick as a means of measuring the value 
of an animal. 

Boise’s mayor, Potter P. Howard, and 
Idaho’s governor, C. A. Robins, wel- 
comed the cattlemen, and all admitted 
it was a good welcome, with the best of 
convention city hospitality and weather 
fit for Florida. Clyde Starr of Salmon, 
Ida., president of the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association, likewise welcomed the 1,200 
and talked seriously about problems fac- 
ing the cattle industry. 

Dr. C. A. Watson of Mitchell, Nebr., 
genial vice-president of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association, responded to 
the welcomes. His talk stressed the need 
of increasing strength in organization. 
On the last day the convention voted to 
go to Dr. Watson’s state for its 1949 
meeting—to North Platte, Nebr., some- 
time in January, 1949. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


HE OPENING-DAY SPEECH OF 

President William B. Wright before 
members assembled at Boise for the 
5lst annual meeting of the American 
National Live Stock Association cited 
the matter of public relations as being 
“of more importance than any other 
single item today to our industry, to 
the cattle producers of the West and 
southern states.” Mr. Wright’s enlarge- 
ment of this subject, as well as the fur- 
ther context of his address, can be read 
in the following columns: 

We find this great industry—one of 
the most important in the country, 
which is responsible for the production 
of approximately 62 per cent of all the 
beef animals of the nation—under fairly 
constant attack by various groups, mis- 
represented in many quarters, severely 
criticized by some and suffering a gen- 
eral lack of understanding or apprecia- 
tion by others as to the importance of 
the job this industry is doing, or as to 
the dependence of some of the severest 
critics upon a thrifty and well established 
beef producing industry. In my opinion 
there are several reasons for this at- 
titude. But first I would say the atti- 
tude attaches itself to the lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public, as I 
have said before, of their dependence 
upon the industry. Lack of understand- 
ing comes from lack of information or 
from misinformation, not infrequently in 
the form of propaganda used for various 
purposes. Some propaganda is perhaps 
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malicious, but more generally, I believe, 
inspired to defend a government agency, 
to justify controls of various types, to 
whip up support for wholly sincere and 
honest theory or to advance political 
prestige. Some in the past, of course, 
has come from foreign interests desiring 
to break down sanitary embargoes. 
Our industry is an essential one, one 
of the primary producing ones. We take 
many things for granted. We have an 
always-present market, varying, of 
course, as to balance and ‘governed by 
many factors but always there with some 
sort of demand for our products. On the 
whole, I believe I am safe in saying that 
no industry has done less to sell itself 
to the public. We apparently have not 
recognized the need. We have been con- 





Retiring President William B. Wright 





cerned with production, with costs, with 
markets and with freedom to operate 
on an efficient basis without over-inter- 
ference by government bureaus. 


By and large, I believe we have recog- 
nized a responsibility to the public and 
to our ultimate customer, the consum- 
er. Not infrequently have we stressed 
the importance of fair prices, good qual- 
ity and adequate distribution, with the 
many sanitary safeguards for public 
good. 

All these things, as important as they 
are, do not get to the point of enlighten- 
ing the public as to the essential rela- 
tionship our industry bears to the en- 
tire economy, or the dependence of the 
nation upon our activities. 

Every period in history places new 
demands upon industry, and upon groups 
such as this organization. To my mind, 
the time has not only come, but is some- 
what overdue, when we must recognize 
the importance of an appropriate recog- 
nition of the public-service job we are 
doing. Such recognition can be based 
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grain; as related to conservation by 
fertilization of the soil through judicious 
grazing; a5 related to our continuing 
to enjoy 2 high standard of living; as 
related to our wearing good shoes, warm 
clothes—to say nothing of the contribu- 
tion being made through the by-prod- 
yets of meat animals to the field of 
medicine. 

There are many facts which could be 
developed and correlated to the nation’s 
life, setting forth the importance of the 
activities of our industry. 

[ urge upon this organization the im- 
portance and necessity of taking positive 
action to build a better understanding of 
these facts. I am sure that within this 
group there is sufficient ability and 
aggressiveness to work out the details 
and mechanics. To fight back on attack, 
to be defensive, to talk on the curbstone 
or to circularize our own industry is 
quite inadequate. 

In passing from this subject, I wish 
to emphasize the point that grass, the 
sole annual crop on more than 50 per 
cent of the entire area of our country, 
processed by our industry (whether it be 
on private land or public) is the nation’s 
greatest natural resource. As far as I 
know, for the first time in history, recog- 
nition is now given to the importance of 
this resource by other natural resources 
groups. This recognition comes through 
membership on the natural resource 
department committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce by one of 
the members of our organization. 


The Rationing Threat 


There has been a lot of talk about 
meat rationing . . . there has been a lot 
of talk about the high price of meat... 

| there has been a lot of talk. 

In back of it all, there seems to have 
been very little thought as to the results 
of rationing or control, as to the objec- 
tives sought or the relatively recent past 
experiences with controls. My personal 
view is that most of the talk has been 
made because it was thought good poli- 
tics—a way of trying to offset rather 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Secretary Mollin 
Tells of Year's Work 


ACH YEAR WE FIND THAT WE 
have some one thing that stands out 

in the problems facing the industry to 
which we have to devote a lot of time. 
In 1946 it was OPA, and I think that we 
did a good job in getting rid of that 
organization, cooperating with many 
other groups. In 1947, particularly in 
the first half of the year, the big job 
was getting machinery set up for the 
foot-and-mouth disease program in Mex- 
ico. I spent quite a lot of time in Wash- 
ington early in the year supporting the 
legislation which was being drafted, and 
the appropriation for the money to im- 
plement it, to permit our participation 
down there. I personally called on one 
or more senators or representatives of 
29 different states in seeking to get that 
job done. I think 

we can state that 

’ the American Na- 

tional Live Stock 
Association certain- 
ly did its share in 
trying to inform 
the members of 
Congress of the 
great need that ex- 
isted. We found 
generally splendid 
cooperation from 
the members of 
Congress, but we 
also found most 





of them knew 
Mr. Mollin very little about 
the matter. 


It was a very fortunate thing we had 
on hand at the time a very large supply 
of the booklets which we published two 
years ago in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


Under date of May 15, 1947, we also 
published a booklet particularly dealing 
with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico, and copies of that book- 
let were also in great demand. We dis- 
tributed several hundred copies of both 
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Recognizing the interest which the 
speeches delivered at the Boise meet- 
ing hold for members of the associa- 
tion (and especially those who could 
not attend), the PRODUCER is again 
following its custom of previous 


years in publishing them as fully as 
possible. 


However, space limitations 
make it necessary to extend such 
publication over the succeeding month 
or two. Accordingly, those addresses 
which are based not on rigidly cur- 
rent topics, and which it is felt will 
be of value even if withheld for the 
time being, will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 


booklets while that matter was under 
way. 

Many people say that the approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 that we have spent in 
this program has been wasted. I don’t 
agree with that at all. I feel sure that 
if we hadn’t spent that money the dis- 
ease would have spread into northern 
Mexico and more than likely we would 
have had outbreaks in this country. If 
we did nothing more than to hold it 
down there south of the present quaran- 
tine line, that certainly was worth what 
it cost. . . . I personally feel that you 
can’t sit forever on a quarantine line. I 
recall that in the early days of this 
activity Dr. Simms, the chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, made the 
statement: “In fighting foot-and-mouth 
disease you either win or lose; there are 
no draws.” We have to admit so far we 
have lost, so far as eradicating the dis- 
ease is concerned. I think we can hold 
the quarantine line for a certain time, but 
I am quite sure we have got to get or- 
ganized later, in such a way (even though 
it will be very slow), that eventually 
progress will be in the other direc- 
tion. 

In that connection I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that only last spring 
did we finally win the long battle 
against the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion that was one of our major projects 
for years. In April, 1947, President Tru- 
man withdrew that document from the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
where it had been reposing for almost 12 
years. 

If we can now, or in the years to 
come,. eliminate foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico, I feel sure we are in a pretty 
safe position for a long time so far as 
the effort to bring Argentine beef into 
this country is concerned. 

(Touching briefly on traffic matters:) 
The major case handled during the year 
was Ex Parte 166, wherein the railroads 
sought increases in freight rates rang- 
ing from 28 to 38 per cent; the commis- 
sion has granted them 20 per cent, but 
with possibly more to come. The final 
decision is not yet out; we are rather 
hopeful that it will be more in the na- 
ture of adjusting certain controversies 
than in giving the railroads any further 
substantial increase. Traffic Manager 
Charles E. Blaine made numerous recom- 

mendations in his report as to matters 



































































for the future, the important ones of 
which will be reflected in resolutions 
which will be presented to the conven- 
tion day after tomorrow. 

There is one service of Mr. Blaine’s 
organization of which you do not take 
sufficient advantage. That is the audit- 
ing service. Mr. Blaine handles thou- 
sands of freight bills each year. In the 
last few years he probably has handled 
as many for California alone as for al- 
most all the other states put together. 
As a result of these audits, stockmen 
who have sent in their freight bills have 
saved thousands of dollars annually. 
More of you should avail yourselves of 
this service. It costs nothing if a refund 
is not secured. In most cases, I am sure 
where you have any substantial volume 
of interstate shipping you would get 
back far more than the dues you pay to 
your state and national associations. 


Tariff 


During the year we had hearings be- 
fore the Department of State in Wash- 
ington—and a hearing was held in Den- 
ver before a departmental group sent 
out around the country—dealing with 
the international trade organization and 
reciprocal trade programs that were be- 
ing developed in connection with it. Fol- 
lowing extended hearings in Geneva, 
Switzerland, a new conference was called 
at Havana at which a final effort is 
being made to agree upon the charter 
for the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. That conference was still in prog- 
ress at last reports. 

As a result of the Geneva conference 
more than 100 new trade agreements 
between the various participating coun- 
tries have been negotiated. The tariff 
concessions made by the United States 
in these agreements bring our tariff 


At the secretaries’ breakfast in Boise: L. to r (seated)—Dwight L. Sloan of 


down to the lowest level in over 100 
years. It is estimated that the average 
tariff rate as applicable to dutiable im- 
ports will be less than 20 per cent 
whereas, even under the Walker Tariff 
Act of 1846, the average rate was in the 
range between 20 and 25 per cent. The 
full effect of these rate reductions will 
not be known so long as there is a world 
shortage of food and manufactured arti- 
cles. Many observers who have given 
lifelong study to tariff matters believe, 
however, that once the situation is re- 
versed, the flow of goods attracted to 
this, the highest market in the world, 
by the sharply reduced tariffs may well 
prove disastrous to many branches of 
American agriculture and industry and 
to the persons engaged or employed 
therein. 


Under conditions today tariffs are rel- 
atively unimportant, but the trouble is 
the effectiveness of these reduced rates 
will not be felt until we have a different 
situation, when there is a world surplus 
of goods instead of a world shortage of 
goods. 


I think we in the cattle industry are 
now in a better position to stand it than 
we have been at any time in my knowl- 
edge of the industry because of the in- 
creased population and increased de- 
mand for meat. But the time could 
come, nevertheless, when we could get 
imports enough to be felt. We have 
repeatedly shown that imports, even 
though a relatively small percentage of 
production in this country, have an in- 
fluence on domestic prices out of all 
proportion to their relative volume. Any 
excess over current demand on a fair 
price basis inevitably results in a serious 
price break. 

I am sure you all remember in the 
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A History of Tariffs 


A 100-year record in Business Week 
on the traditional tug-of-war over 
tariffs shows that the average duty 
under the Walker Tariff Law (Demo. 
cratic) of 1846 was 20-25* per cent 
A recap of other periods: 


1861—42 % under Morrill Law (Rep.) 
1890—48 % under McKinley Law (Rep. ) 
1894—37 % under Wilson Law (Dem, ) 
1897—57 % under Dingley Law (Rep. ) 
1910—37 % under Payne - Aldrich Law 
(Rep. ) 
1913—27 % under Underwood Law (Dem. ) 
1922—39 % under Fordney - McCumber Law 


Rep. ) 
1930—53 % 
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% under Trade Agreements Act 


(Dem. ) 
1947—18-20 % under Geneva Agreement 
(*)—Tariff duties as per cent of value 
of dutiable imports. 











beginning of this reciprocal trade pro. 
gram when Secretary Hull advanced 
first one reason and then another why 
the Reciprocal Trade Act should be 
passed and then extended for periods of 
two or three years at a time. One of the 
reasons was that we would solidify the 
whole American continent, both North 
and South, for the common good. We 
not only reduced tariffs under the re- 
ciprocal trade program, but we had the 
International Good Will Agency set wp 
in the State Department (I forget the 
exact title of it) headed by Nelson 
Rockefeller, spending millions of dollars 
in South America in an attempt to buy 
the good-will of countries therein. | 
venture to say there never was a time 
in the memory of anybody in this audi- 
ence when we had so little good-will as 
we have in South America today. The 
other day Panama took a slap at the 
United States. I think it shows very 
definitely you do not buy good-will and 
when you give away money as we did 
they don’t appreciate it. 


Public Lands 


We spent a few weeks this summer 
and fall attending the investigations 
held by the Barrett subcommittee. | 
agree entirely with what Mr. Wright 
said about the report of that committee 
There were many vicious attacks made 
upon it and upon the livestock industry 
as a whole. They were all unfair and 
with very little, if any, foundation. One 
of these attacks appeared in the Denver 
papers just at the time the committee 
report came out. It was written by one 
of these conservation agencies and you 
would have thought they were writing 
up a summary, or a report, of the cot 
mittee report itself. But when the com 
mittee report was made available there 
wasn’t a thing in it of the nature t 
which this article had referred. It was 
just a vicious attack based on nothing. 

I think, myself, it would be to the best 
interests of the Forest Service as 
as the livestock industry if Secretary 
Anderson would accept the Barrett com 
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rmittees and the Forest Service. It 
should not be that way. I am sure the 
forest permittees will go half way to 
straighten out those relations. But you 
cannot do it with the kind of policy 
ghich the Forest Service has been fol- 
lowing, particularly since the expiration 
of the last 10-year term permits. I 
think Colorado is perhaps the hottest 
spot in the country. 

There have been absolutely inexcus- 
able actions taken immediately follow- 
ing the Barrett Committee hearing at 
Grand Junction. It just looks like puni- 
tive action on the part of the Forest 
Service officials against stockmen who 
had the nerve to go into that hearing 
and testify. I hope the officials of the 
Forest Service in Washington will adopt 
amore constructive and equitable policy. 
If they do, I think I can speak for the 
livestock industry in saying that we will 
work with them. 


Bang's Disease 


In September I attended a conference 
called by Dr. Simms, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, dealing with the mat- 
ter of Bang’s disease. I was surprised 
at the conference to hear a member of 
the American Medical Association get 
up and state it was his opinion and un- 
derstanding that the majority of cases 
of undulant fever in the human being 
came from milk from infected animals. 
I challenged that statement, and the 
sanitary officials there agreed with me 
and we showed the doctor that the ma- 
jority of cases of undulant fever do not 
come from drinking milk but that it is 
largely an occupational disease; that 
there are many more cases in men than 
in women and very few cases among 
children, who drink so much milk. It 
was agreed at that time that the Bureau 
of Animal Industry would publish a bul- 
letin setting forth all the known facts 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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CATTLEMEN TELL CONGRESS WHY 
THEY DON'T WANT PRICE CONTROLS 


12-POINT MEMORIAL TO CON- 
gress urging that body not to re- 
impose price controls or rationing was 
adopted at the American National meet- 
ing in Boise. The arguments set forth 
in that memorial are briefly as follows: 

1. The inflation comes from currency 
expansion during the war—inevitable 
because the war was financed mainly by 
borrowing from banks instead of through 
taxation and sale of bonds to the public. 
This increased money out of proportion 
to available goods and services. 

2. Ranching costs, government figures 
show, have risen from 9 to 25 per cent 
a year since 1939 and further rise is ex- 
pected. Costs in farm production in 1946 
rose above gross farm income in 1941. 

38. Government charts show that con- 
sumers spend practically the same por- 
tion of their income each year for meat, 
save only during the years of controlled 
economy. 

4. National Industrial Conference 
Board figures show that the 1935-39 dol- 
lar spent for living was worth 66 cents in 
August, 1947; for construction, 53 cents; 
for raw materials at wholesale, 45 cents; 
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for labor in manufacturing industries, 
49 cents. 

5. Occasional press accounts tell of 
cattle at 40 cents a pound, while all 
other cattle sell substantially lower. Top 
cattle mean nothing to the average con- 
sumer. Meat from them is a specialty 
item for hotels and night clubs. 

6. Demand and supply fix prices of 
food. A high demand, created by big in- 
come, has made prices rise, and this 
broad demand during peak production is 
distributing food more widely than ever. 

7. President Truman in 1946 said that 
control is justified only so long as it is 
an effective instrument against inflation. 
He was convinced then that the controls 
could serve no useful purpose and would 
harm the nation’s economy. He also de- 
cided that since so much of the economy 
had been freed of controls then, “cling- 
ing to the rest would lead to distortions 
in production and diversion of goods.” 
This is in conflict with his request for 
selective controls. 

8. Production of meat continues great 
and the amount available now with war 
demand gone is more than in the peak 
production year 1944. Meat produced in 
1947 was 23 billion pounds; meat avail- 
able to civilians in 1944 was 19.2 billion 
pounds. 

9. In 1947 each person ate an average 
156 pounds of meat, most since 1909. 
Supply in 1946 will be 145 pounds, still 
15 per cent above that in 1935-39. ; 

10. More people in this country are 
living better today, and eating more than 
ever. Their demand and ability to pay 
sets the price of food. 

11. Present demand would create 
black markets and the black marketeer 
would benefit under rationing of meat; 
the consumer would be the loser. That 
happened under OPA. 

12. Maximum production and a sound 
fiscal policy in government will most ef- 
fectively remedy inflation. It would in- 
sure a maximum supply of meat at 
equitable prices. It can be done only un- 
der freedom from rationing, price cqn- 
trols or other restrictions. Maximum 
production and lower prices cannot come 
while costs of producing livestock are 
dominated by heavy export of grain and 
other supplies that are important factors 
in production costs. 
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THE JUNIOR OFFICERS 


JOS ce ast esas Ellis Mercer, Mammoth, Ariz. 
sore Robert Messersmith, Alliance, Nebr. 


Second Vice-Presidents........ Graeme Stewart, Dorris, Calif.; H. A. Martin, Mule 


Creek, N. M. 


PIM core atescaectagalcrenamue See eee Mrs. Betty Wells, Chino Valley, Ariz. 
APCOBUTES:........0<.25..-:- oe aa a Ast ie Mrs. Emily Messersmith, Alliance, Nebr. 
a ai a a el Henry Weller, Woody, Calif. 





THE JUNIORS AT BOISE 


By HENRY WELLER 

HE “individuality of the cattleman” 

served as much as anything to key- 
note the convention of the National 
Junior Live Stock Association, which 
was held at Boise concurrently with the 
senior American National in mid-Jan- 
uary. 

Prominent on the agenda were dis- 
cussions among the young livestock peo- 
ple on planned methods to attain a 
strong state and local membership to 
back up the national group. Various of 
these affiliated clubs were represented 
by juniors who outlined their experi- 
ences in social activities and means em- 


ployed by them in raising funds. An- 
other topic given considerable attention 
was the possibility of providing some of 
the entertainment at coming senior con- 
ventions. 

The precedent was established of keep- 
ing officers in their posts for two con- 
secutive one-year terms; this is in line 
with the juniors’ general policy of con- 
forming to that of the senior organiza- 
tion. 

Ellis Mercer, the president of the Na- 
tional Juniors, in his annual report be- 
fore the seniors stated that as its first 
official act his association was going on 
record in favor of North Platte, Nebr., 
as the next annual meeting place of the 
cattlemen. 





Junior President Speaks 


AST JANUARY AT THE 50TH AN- 
nual convention in Phoenix we laid 
the cornerstone for the Junior National 
Live Stock Association. At that time 
there were three existing state associa- 


tions: Ne- 
braska, New 


Mexico and 
Arizona. 
These states 
felt the need 
of a national 
program and 
at that time 
their chief 
aim was to 
further or- 
Faniza- 
tion through 
the states, 
which we 
used as a 
foundation 
for a nation- 
al junior or- 
fan i sa = 
tion. At that 
conven- 
tion last year 
junior mem- 





Ellis Mercer 
bers joined. To show our gain, we now 


have en enrollment of 234. The most 
recent state to start junior states activi- 
ties was California. They now have a 
national membership of well over 100. 
Many other localities in the various 
states hope to organize in the very 
near future. We are very happy to see 
the juniors from Idaho joining the Jun- 
ior National. | 


Many of the people present may not 
fully understand the purposes or objec- 
tives of the Junior National. It is to pre- 
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pare our members for membership in the 
senior organization and it is to promote 
the growth and welfare of the junior 
state and local association and to pro- 
mote the brotherhood of young future 
cattlemen. 


Juniors Are On Their Way 


We are attempting to do this through 
social activities as well as educational 
programs. Many of the juniors have 
been appointed on various senior com- 
mittees at this convention, and we recog- 
nize this as a responsibility and a privi- 
lege. We regret that due to our own 
business meeting a number of us were 
unable to be present, and if we are given 
this opportunity next year we will be 
better prepared to attend. 


The rapid growth of our membership 
has placed a strain on us to provide the 
membership services necessary to insure 
the continuing interest of the new mem- 
bers. We invite the suggestions of the 
seniors to make our national group a 
proper and effective means for unifying 
our local and state associations and for 
enabling them to express themselves on 
a national basis. 


We want to continue this growth, but 
we are anxious to consolidate our gains 
as we go along to avoid spreading our 
efforts too thin. 


The Junior American National is well 
on its way. With plenty of hard work 
on our part and inspiration and guidance 
from you, we can but succeed. 





SAILOR ON HORSEBACK 


The ranch hands called him Sailor B 
Because one frosty morn 
He climbed aboard a spooky bronc, 
And sailed around the horn! 
—Howard Haynes 





Frank Boice Explains 
Tax Group’s Work 


HE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK TAY 
Committee was organized because i 
Texas revenue agents proposed to dis! 
continue a method of reporting inven 
tories of livestock which they had an 
proved for many years. If they ha 
succeeded in Texas and had spread thy 
doctrine to the rest of the country, i 
would have cost the livestock producer 
untold sums. j 
We were 
very success- 
ful in stop- 
ping that and 
now you have 
the unit live- 
stock price 
method of re- 
porting in- 
ventories ap- 
proved by 
regulation. 
In a coun- 
try as big as 
this, and as 
varied as our 
industry is, 
we thought it 
necessary to have representatives on the 
committee from all over the country and 
we pretty well distributed the member 
around and we got accountants from all 
parts of the country. Every once ina 
while we find there is something no one 


Mr. Boice 


ever thought of before. After we had thef 
unit livestock method of reporting inven-f 


tories so that the people were pretty well 
satisfied with it, we found the people 
who do a lot of replacement rather than 
their own producing are dissatisfied. Now 
we propose to try to correct that by 
allowing you to average in your pur 
chased animal, with the old unit livestock 
price. For a man on a regular purchase 
replacement basis, that probably won't 
help much, but I think you already have 


your remedy and the right to capitalize) 


and depreciate the animals that you pur- 
chase. 


About the time we got that fire put 
out we had a problem dumped in ou 
laps by the bureau (Internal Revenue) 
itself. They were trying to apply 1117 
of the code to livestock and apparently 


junior officers in the bureau had beetf 


sending out contrary interpretations o 
117-J as it applied to livestock. All 
during the discussions of the inventory 
matter the bureau officials insisted ™ 
discussing with us the implication o 
117-J as it applied to livestock. We 
finally told them our theory of the thing 
and they told us that it couldn’t be done 
under the code. Within two or thre 
months they changed their minds ani 


said that it could be done under the code 


but they did not let us help them ® 
writing the first interpretation. Tht 
was IT3666, and when it came out reve 
nue agents wanted to know what 
meant and stockmen wanted to kno 
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what it meant. So there was nothing but 
confusion. After that we spent a good 
deal of time with them and worked out 
the interpretation of 117-J applied to 
jivestock. ‘The ruling itself is 3712. 
| think I will give you a little of the 
theory behind it, because, as I have dis- 
cussed that ruling with stockmen and 
accountants it seems that a statement 
of the theory behind it comes nearer to 
clearing up What the ruling means than 
anything else. 
E attempted in that ruling to apply 
the same principles that apply to a 
manufacturing plant, to put livestock on 
an equitable basis with industry. In 
industry you know that a man’s manu- 
facturing plant is a capital asset. The 
products of that plant, the things that 
he markets, when sold produce normal 
gain. If he sells the plant itself it pro- 
duces capital gain. Now, applying that 
to livestock, your breeding herd is your 
plant. Your breeding herd is the instru- 
ment of producing cattle—calves. So, 
following the theory through, if you sell 
produce of your breeding herd it pro- 
duces normal gain. If you sell a part or 
all of the breeding herd itself, it produces 
capital gain. That is the theory back 
of the ruling. And there are a lot of 
presumptions in that ruling which are 
there to make it workable only as it ap- 
plies to a range livestock outfit. So 
when you read it, don’t confuse the pre- 
sumption with the theory behind it. 


I told you that the bureau people first 
said that they couldn’t give us that kind 
of ruling on their 117-J, and then re- 
versed themselves. Our attorneys and 
accountants have felt since the begin- 
ning that if we get into court on the 
ruling, 3712, we may very well get an 
adverse decision. With that in mind the 
committee has decided that we should 
protect that ruling by an amendment to 
the code, merely making sure that the 
legal ground under the ruling is sound. 


We have prepared the amendment, with 
the assistance of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and with the assistance of the 
joint committee on internal revenue tax- 
ation. That is the joint committee that 
advises the two revenue committees of 
Congress. It seems that our only prob- 
lem now, to get the code amended, is to 
get it into the bill. There is no opposi- 
tion, and yet they tell me that every- 
where they try to amend the code there 
are thousands of technical amendments 
which should be put through and it is a 
question of convincing the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate that a certain 
amendment is necessary. That is our 
job now. Whether we will get it done 
or not, I don’t know—but we are going 
to try. I have hopes that we might get 
that job done. 

Another job that fell into our laps: 
They published a ruling, 6030, and a lot 
of you know a whole lot about it. Since 
about 1923 a person could prepare agri- 
cultural land—I put it on a rather re- 
stricted basis so it will be clear—a 


February, 1948 





Tom Jones of Midland, S. D., snapped 
outside the Boise High School Auditor- 
ium; at right: William Oglivie of the 
Chicago Stockyards, caught coming down- 


stairs at the same time. 
Wright in background.) 


(President 





person preparing agricultural land for 


cultivation had the option in some in- | 
stances of deducting preparatory ex- | 
penses or of capitalizing those expenses. | 
I say in some districts, because the prac- | 
tice all over the country of the different | 


revenue offices wasn’t the same. 
they issued a new ruling requiring that 
preparatory expenses of that type (level- 
ing land, putting water on it, planting 
trees and orchards and things of that 
kind) be capitalized, stating such activi- 
ties could no longer be deducted as an 
expense item. There is nothing wrong 
with that in theory and our tax commit- 
tee after careful consideration decided 
that we couldn’t attack it in theory. It 
is perfectly sound. 
that to recurring range expenditures in 


In 1946, | 


But, if they apply | 


a very narrow sense, then we think they | 
are wrong. We have the assurance of | 


the officials 


in the bureau that that | 


wasn’t what they intended; but that | 


doesn’t mean that some revenue agent 
will not try to interpret it that way. 


So we have been trying to straighten | 


that matter out and we have run into 
endless difficulty. The distinction be- 
tween a capital expenditure and an or- 


dinary expense is a development of years | 


and years of court decisions. You put 


shingles on a roof and it is called an | 


expense. The bureau says that they 
can’t write a ruling which is contrary to 
a court decision. When we talk about 
amending the code to protect us in the 
items that I am talking about, they all 
throw up their hands and say, “We can’t 
write an amendment that will throw the 
door open to all kinds of abuses.” 
don’t know the answer yet. 
hunting for it. 
the ranch to deduct recurring ranch ex- 
penditures, even though those expendi- 
tures 
should be capitalized. 

The unfortunate part of this kind of 
work is that it takes money. Our only 


We are 


We | 


But we hope to allow | 


in a strictly accounting sense | 


paid employe is an attorney, and you | 





Guess there’s nothing a company iikes 
better than a good story about a sat- 
isfied customer. Here’s one I thought 
you might get a kick out of, too. 


Last fall a fellow out in the cow - 
country advertised some Whiteface 
steer calves for sale at a surprisingly 
low price. A nearby rancher went 
over to see them. The herd, he soon 
discovered, was badly infected with 
shipping fever. So he suggested that 
the owner vaccinate with our Hem 
Sept serum right away. 


So far, so good. But here’s the kicker 
—a couple of years ago this rancher 
wouldn’t have recommended a Cutter 
product on a bet. He’d had some big 
losses from shipping fever, and it 
looked as if our bacterin had failed. 
But he checked back, like the square- 
shooter he is, and found that chances 
were he’d missed part of the herd. 
So he gave some of our stuff another 
chance. And it did such a good job 
he’s been throwing passes for our 
team ever since! 


x * * 
Every day I hear about somebody 
getting more good results by using 


Penicillin. (We call ours Penivet.) 
For example: 

Symptoms: 
A group of animals from sev- 
eral different herds showed 
high temperature, rough coat, 
labored breathing, sunken eyes, 
discharge from the nose — in 
fact, all the typical signs of 
pneumonia following shipping 
fever. 

Each animal treated with: 
150 to 250 cc. anti-hemorrhagic 
septicemia serum (for 750-900 
Ib. animals). 
600,000 units of water soluble 
Penivet (2 shots —300,000 units 
each —3 to 4 hours apart). 

Results: 
Recovery rate with Hem Sept 
serum and Penicillin in combi- 
nation — approx. 97%. (Usual 
recovery rate with serum alone— 
approx. 65%.) 


Penicillin is not a barn-door medi- 
cine chest item—because it does go 
out of date. But be sure to keep it 
in mind for emergencies. 


Don’t forget, I’ll be glad to answer 
any of your special problems if I can. 
Just drop me a line. And Ill see you 
with another “Cutter Roundup”... 


¢ 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 1, California 


people contribute to his expense. You 
write in and ask questions and we can’t 
expect him to take the time to answer 
without being paid for it. These are 
technical questions. We must have the 
best advice we can get. So we do have 
expense. No committee member draws 
any pay. His expenses are paid if he 
cares to turn them in. They don’t al- 
ways turn them in. So as our job has 
grown we have had to spend more and 
more money. This last summer we were 
about out of money so we had to come 
back to you, our friends who have sup- 
ported us in the past, with another re- 
quest. It seems to the committee that 
an equitable way would be to set up a 
goal for each state association on the 
basis of their beef cattle population, 
and we did that. Your state associations 
have the information as to what your 
goal is. As between cattle and sheep 
the ratio is five-to-one, and the sheep 
associations are in on the quota. Many 
of your state associations have paid their 
quota in full, and more than paid it. 
Others are just beginning to collect. All 
I ask of you is that if you are being 
benefitted by the tax committee, if you 
think we can benefit you in the future, 
you pay up. For my part I can assure 
you that your money is not going to be 
wasted on any wild goose chase. 


-It was a gratifying sight—the Boise 
High School Auditorium held a “full 
house” for every session. 


ua e a8 
Why Organize? 
Asks Alan Rogers 

E ARE HERE TODAY BECAUSE 

we believe in free enterprise. To 
me, freedom of enterprise does not mean 
license to do whatever it pleases us to 
do without regard for the rights of 
others. The substance of freedom is that 
it is limited to the extent necessary to 
preserve the 
freedom 
of everyone. 
We believe in 
group serv- 
ice with a 
free discus- 
sion of our 
problems and 
a fair ex- 
change of 
ideas. We 
believe the 
beef pro- 
ducer should 
get all possi- 
ble informa- 
tion, make 
the wisest 
decisions and 
then express himself with a united voice 
on all matters of national concern, and, 
that he should be a constructive influ- 
ence in shaping our national policies. 


Mr. Rogers 


Perhaps the main reason that we are 
comparatively weak in many of our live- 


stock organizations is that we try 
preserve our old reputation for ruggei 
individualism and thus shy away froy 
anything that smacks of group action 
I maintain that only by having stron 
organizations can we protect our ind. 
pendence and individualism. 


We are living in an age of large ay 
powerful corporations, commodity SToups 
and labor unions. They have the eng, 
mous advantage of mass production, mag 
selling, mass bargaining power and the 
power to influence legislation. We cap. 
not protect ourselves if we too are ng 
organized into strong associations, (). 
ganization is simply the tool that yw 
should use to maintain our chosen way 
of life and to apply modern busines 
methods to ranching. Let no one gay 
that we are not a vital part of our ng. 
tional economy or that we are not men. 
bers of one of the great industries of the 
country. 


Agriculture has changed in the past 
8,000 years, from a hunter throwing , 
few seeds on the ground with the hope 
of supplementing the game he has killed, 
to a very complex industry. The cattle 
business has changed from the taming 
of wild oxen to the breeding of the 
modern beef producing machine. We mn 
longer run cattle on the open range but 
instead produce beef on pastures and 
ranges with modern and scientific busi- 
ness methods. 


In the past, economists failed to evalu- 
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Some of the Nebraska delegation attending the 51st annual convention of the American National Live Stock Association 
Boise, Jan. 13-15. Left to right: Earl Peterson, Newport; Chase Feagins, Alliance; Tom Arnold, Valentine; Ed Arnold, Nenzél; 
Irwin Adamson, Cody; Ray Cole, Whitman; Dwight Sloan, Valentine; Clyde Thurston, Ashby; Orville Conners, Gordon; Georg? 
Downing, Whitman; J. D. Cole, Merriman; Chet Paxton, Thedford; Lawrence Bixby, Ellsworth; J. H. Vinton, Gordon; 1 
Taylor, Whitman; W. A. Johnson, Alliance; Dr. C. R. Watson, Mitchell. The picture was taken in front of the depot 4 
Sidney, Nebr. 
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New “U. S. PATENTED” Process 
Killer of Grub, Lice, Ticks, 
Mites and Other Stock-Pests! 


Rotenox brings to the livestock industry an entirely 
new principle in stock-pest control. Kills cold- 
blooded insects with amazing paralytic action... 
yet is harmless to warm-blooded humans and live- 
ane} A SAFE INSECTICIDE! (Does NOT contain 


Rids cattle of grubs (wolves, warbles) before injury 
to hides. Penetrates grub breathing holes and does 
a fast, thorough killing job. Knocks lice ticks, 
mange mites, screwworm and other costly stock- 
pest infestations in all classes of livestock. 
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SPRAY CONCENTRATE ‘y 
(NW 7 OS NY _ 


STABILIZED (Hydrogenated) for long-lasting and residual toxicity. 


SAFE TO USE! ... Won't scald or 
blister! Doesn’t leave poisonous 
residue. Positively contains NO DDT! 


EASIER TO USE! .. . Mixes readily 
with water or oil. Goes into solution 
without a wetting agent. Stays in solu- 


tion without constant agitation. 
EASIER TO APPLY! ... Blends 


with natural oils of hair and hide. 
Penetrates and spreads. Does NOT re- 
quire high pressure application. 


MOST ECONOMICAL! . . . Mixes 
1 to 160. Sprays cattle for less than 
2¢ a head. Mixes 1 to 640 for dipping. 


Accept This “FREE TRIAL OFFER”! 


Used by veterinarians since 1941, Rotenox has been thoroughly tested and proved 
effective in all stages and types of stock-pest infestation. To demonstrate its 
superiority over ordinary Rotenone preparations, or any of the so-called “wonder 
insecticides”, we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon below for “Free 
Trial Offer”. We’ll also send a valuable, 32-page “Stock-Pest Control Manual” 
that Pictures and describes external parasites affecting livestock. Enables you to 
identify them and control them. Mail coupon below. No cost! No obligation! 


FREE 











The FARNAM Company DEPT. 703 | 
4605 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 
| 
















‘iation in Please send details of ‘Free Trial Offer’ on Rotenox and “Stock- 

_ Nenzel; 32-Page Pest Control Manual” FREE, 
; George 

n; Felis ugresk-F eo) Name | 
depot at CONTROF Address (RFD) 
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LEADING LIVESTOCK 
RAISERS 2acde 


ROTENOX 


WORKS QUICKLY EFFECTIVELY .. . Choc- 
tow Ranch, Madison, Ga. writes. ‘‘We sprayed 
some young calves that had become badly in- 
fested with lice and grubs. Rotenox worked 
quickly and effectively, and the condition of 
the calves was remarkably improved within a 
very short time—free from both lice and grubs. 
We consider Rotenox superior to anything we 


have tried before.” 
Zcl7—UH- 


HAIR LIKE SILK ... Smith Polled Hereford 
Farm, Mt. Sterling, Ohio reports ... “Tried 
Rotenox first on six pure-bred Polled heifers 
that had lice and some kind of mange. In two 
treatings, their hair was like silk and their 
hides as smooth as could be. I highly recom- 
mend Rotenox to everyone.” 


Wagar Aristh 


KNOCKS BLUE LICE... Moses Bros. Ranch, 
Ireton, Nebr. reports—'‘We sprayed 150 head of 
cattle for blue lice and found Rotenox very 
satisfactory. Also sprayed barns, and there are 
hardly any flies left.” 


Sonne 


ONE APPLICATION DID IT—Stanford Mum- 
mow, Dalton, Ohio writes—““My calves were in- 
fested with lice and grub. One application of 
Rotenox did the trick. It is easy to mix and 
easy to apply. A little goes a long way, which 


means economy.” 


FITS THE BILL PERFECTLY says Medo-Mist 
Hereford Ranch, Drummond, Montana—‘Ro- 
tenox gets nothing but highest praise. No sign 
of lice since using it on a number of habitually 


lousy cows.” A 
Sage 0 ey 


ALL ROUND RESULTS! . . . Koehler Farm, 
Giddings, Texas reports — “I’ve seen nothing 
better than Rotenox for grubs on cattle. Very 
effective also for lice on hogs and ticks on cat- 
tle. Have you a dealer in Lee County?” 
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ate agriculture fairly. We were the step- 
child whose support could be bought by 
subsidies and other hand-outs. We were 
patted on the back when they needed us 
and our produce, and we were ignored or 
told to be quiet when we were not needed. 
Too many business men and politicians 
would not admit that we were entitled 
to the same margin of profit to which 
other industries were entitled—and our 
opinions carried very little weight. We 
refuse to be the whipping boy any longer 
and we are demanding consideration of 
our rights and an equal chance for a fair 
return on our investments. 

We cannot accomplish our purposes 
individually. We can only receive con- 
sideration of our problems and ideas and 
regard for our welfare by working to- 
gether in strong and responsible county, 
state and national organizations. Re- 
member the old proverb that three men 
working together can do more than six 
singly. 

The value of organization is not new. 
Capital has used organization to get re- 
sults; labor has demonstrated the terrific 
power of the unions. We in turn must 
have strong organization to maintain our 
proper place in this present-day economy. 
No one is going to do the job for us; we 
must do it ourselves. We have been too 
individualistic and now should become 
aggressive, asserting ourselves through 
responsible and strong associations. 

E organize for service, a beneficial 

exchange of ideas and information 
and for protection. We appreciate and 
assume our responsibility to the Amer- 
ican housewife to produce for her better 
quality beef at a fair price. We are en- 
titled to a reasonable profit and she is 
entitled to the savings that more efficient 
production and better marketing will 
bring. We are beginning to assume our 
responsibility in the job of soil, grass and 
other natural resource conservation. We 
are learning by practical experience, to- 
gether with pertinent information, how 
to do this job. 

With a united front we must see that 
individuals and bureaus hungry for power 
do not usurp our rights. We must keep 





the government from running our busi- 
ness. No one can find the solution to a 
cowman’s problem better than the cow- 
man himself. But in order to develop 
solutions and to prove to ourselves and 
the public that we are capable and re- 
sponsible, we must act through strong 
associations. 

But what have we done to make our- 
selves strong enough to take our right- 
ful place in the local and national pic- 
ture? Are we all accepting our proper 
responsibilities as parts of a great in- 
dustry? There is room for improve- 
ment. Too many fellows are willing to 
stand by and let their neighbors do the 
work and pay the bill. Too many cow- 
men pay their dues with a self-righteous 
air and charge it off as their good deed 
for the day. Why don’t we all realize 
that the money we pay into our associa- 
tions and the effort that we put forth 
is the best investment we can make in 
our own business? A responsible man 
would never think of paying $5,000 for a 
load of steers and then forget them 
for a year; yet, this same man pays dues 
and then feels he has done his share. I 
maintain he has done only a small part of 
his job. His job, as I see it, is to join 
his neighbor in supporting his association 
financially—but it is far more important 
for him to contribute constructive ideas 
and active effort, guaranteeing that his 
association is truly representative of his 
industry. 

The American National has been cruel- 
ly criticised in the past by individuals 
catering to the public’s love of sensation. 
Why is this? It is simply because we 
haven’t had the means to present our 
side of the picture to the public in a way 
they understand. The policies of the 
American National have been criticised 
by some of our own members. This is 
because we the members haven’t ex- 
pressed ourselves on the points at issue 
at the proper time. The essence of a 
successful organization is the free ex- 
pression of its members at its meetings. 

Let’s take the matter of the budget on 
which our national association has to 
operate, and bear in mind that I am 


The Utah delegation gets its picture taken at the Boise meeting. 


speaking of the association that We 
choose to speak for us nationally, If it 
weren’t tragic, it would be ridiculous, We 
ask that this job be done for aroygy 
$50,000. I will grant that $50,000 is 
lot of money. However—when compared 
with the cash income in 1944 from beef 
of $1,241,460,000 in just the 19 state 
in which we are primarily interested 
is meager. An office force must fp 
employed and supplies purchased, oy 
officers and executive staff must atteng 
congressional hearings in Washington, 
How It Works 

They must attend state association an 
other meetings. Studies must be made 
of proposed sanitary regulations and dis. 
ease problems, in this and foreign coup. 
tries. Salaries of the executive staf 
must be paid and dozens of other ey. 
penses have to be met. In other words 
we demand that we be efficiently repre. 
sented nationally—all for about $50,000, 

Besides the many matters on which our 
association is active now, there are many 
others on which we should assume the 
initiative. This is the day of research, 
We should see that research studies jn 
the schools, in the colleges and experi- 
mental stations are being conducted ona 
practical basis. Hope-Flanagan funds are 
available for market studies, and we 
must see that livestock marketing studies 
get their fair share. Our industry needs | 
public relations people trained to show 
our problems, our accomplishments and 
our opinions to the public. We cannot 
keep step with other major industries un- 
less we have the means to do so. That 
means finances. 

A friend of mine in the Kittitas Valley 
where I live runs about 200 cows, worth 
on today’s market, in round numbers, 
$40,000. His land, buildings and other 
improvements can be appraised conserva- 
tively at another $40,000. So his assets 
in the cattle business are worth about 
$80,000. He pays $5 in dues to his 
county-state association and that’s all. | 
have another friend in Ellensburg in the 
retail business. His investment at to-J 
day’s values is, I would judge, about 
one-third of the cattleman’s. His dues 
amount to $42 a year. Gentlemen, there 
is something wrong with that picture. 

A point I would like to make is that 
the majority of the workers employed j 
in various crafts belong to their unions. 
The majority. of manufacturers and re 
tailers are members of their associations 
and the majority of the sportsmen and 
recreationists join their game clubs. The 
majority of the cattlemen do not belong 
to livestock associations and there is one } 
thing that is almost worse than no asso 


ciation at all and that is a weak associa 
A strong association will truly 


tion. 
represent the thinking of the majority of 
the people in that line of endeavor. You 
can’t make bricks without straw and you 
can’t have strong livestock associations 
without strong support from the live 
stock industry. 

A few weeks ago on the train retum 
ing from the east I sat down by a smart 
looking young man. In the course of 
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Blacklegol’s record — 


Since the introduction of this 
vaccine in 1934, Cutter has been 
able to confirm less than one loss 
from blackleg per million calves 
immunized with Blacklegol ! 


Facts speak for themselves! Use 
Cutter Blacklegol to give your 
cattle sounder, safer protection 


against blackleg. 


ee 


One dose of Cutter Blacklegol builds lifetime 
immunity to deadly blackleg! Here’s why — 


Blacklegol is aluminum hydroxide adsorbed — chem- 
ically fortified by an exclusive Cutter process. When 
you inject Blacklegol, none of the dosage is lost through 
normal excretion, as in the case of ordinary vaccines. 
Instead, “alhydrox” holds Blacklegol in the animal’s 
tissues until every drop is used. Thus, one dose of 
Blacklegol acts like many repeated doses of ordinary 
vaccines — giving maximum, prolonged protection, 


Fine Biologicals and 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, Berkeley 1, California 








conversation he told me that he was the 
secretary of a retail grocers association. 
I asked him if he had any trouble getting 
members and his answer was, “Lord, no! 
We have to weed them out and take in 
the ones we think will contribute most 
to the good of our association.” If the 
individual grocer finds it so important 
to his business to join his association, 
certainly the individual cattleman can 
profit by his example. 

Why are we cattlemen behind the 
parade? One important reason is that 
we are prone to “let George do it.” To 
be strong, to take our rightful place 
among other industries of the country, to 
command consideration in the formula- 
tion of national policies, we must work 
together—all of us. We should leave this 
convention with the resolve to sell the 
idea of the value of joining our local, 
state and the national association to our 
neighbors. We must invest more freely 
in our own business through larger con- 
tributions in money and effort in our 
livestock associations. We must at all 
times express our ideas on problems that 
concern our business at our executive 
committee meetings, at general meetings 
and on the convention floor. 

Let’s hasten the day when every cat- 
tleman puts his shoulder to the wheel 
and takes his full share of the load. 


Mitchell Reviews 
F.-M. Disease Work 


HE MEXICAN OUTBREAK OF 
foot-and-mouth disease was recognized 
in this country in December, 1946. Im- 


mediately, our Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try took steps to make a complete inves- 
tigation and report. Steps were taken 
also to cooperate with an eradication pro- 
gram as fast as that could be accom- 
plished, but the program wasn’t approved 
officially and wasn’t enacted into law 
until along in March. In fairness to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, I think we 
should recognize that the plan was con- 
ceived in the early stages of the out- 
break, when the spread of the disease 
wasn’t nearly so great as it was at the 
time when they finally waded through 
the necessary details pertaining to inter- 
national relations and were able to begin 
applying the program. It was four 
months before any action could be taken 
officially, before we could send personnel 
into Mexico. In that interval there had 
been a tremendous spread of the disease 
in the already infected areas. I really 
believe that, had they been able to get 
into Mexico within a few weeks after 
the outbreak was recognized, the disease 
could probably have been stamped out 
But when it had spread almost from one 
ocean to another over a belt 1,000 miles 
wide, it was very difficult. It was neces- 
sary to train personnel almost complete- 
ly. We did not have even enough vet- 
erinarians to begin to cope with the sit- 
uation. Then, every effort that was 
made to carry out the eradication pro- 
gram required cooperation of the Mexi- 
can government. In the early stages a 
commission consisting of four Americans 
and four Mexicans was set up to admin- 
ister the program. You couldn’t ap- 
preciate the lack of efficiency of such a 
program unless you went to Mexico, as 








A group of officers and former presidents of the Cattle and Horse Raisers 
Association of Oregon: (Seated)—W. B. Snider, Paisley; president in 1939-40; 
Fred A. Phillips, Baker, president in 1922-26. (Standing)—O. D. Hotchkiss, Burns, 
current vice-president; Sherman Guttridge, Prairie City, president in 1946; Herbert 
Chandler, Baker, president in 1944-46; Robert Lister, Paulina, president in 1942-43; 
C. L. Jamison, Pendleton, present secretary; Herman Oliver, John Day, president 
in 1928-38. 
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I did early in November, spendin 
three weeks going over the ent 
looking over the quarantine lines, Seeing 
the application of the eradication pro. 
gram and witnessing the conditions that 
do exist in Mexico insofar as any diseay 
control program is concerned, , . 

The original program contemplated, of 
course, the full and complete coopers. 
tion of the Mexican government and the 
provision of a force to enforce a quarap. 
tine adequate to meet the requirements 
of a disease control program. One of 
the primary difficulties was with th 
policing force. . . . Also, the gathering 
of cattle from areas where infection gy. 
ists is a terrific problem. There is py 
way that a program of that kind cap 
be applied to a large area in a rough 
country covered with brush, unless yoy 
get full cooperation of the people. The 
nature of the disease in this outbreak jy 
Mexico is such that losses have been very 
low. The percentage of loss is probably 
less than 3 per cent. The native people 
do not understand the need for killing 
and burying their livestock. They do not 
understand the economic repercussions of 
having the disease in their country from 
now on. 

All of this situation was building wp 
during the summer months. Our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made a definite all- 
out attempt to apply the slaughter pro- 
gram in an effort to eradicate the disease. 
. .. but it was a case of attempting to 
apply a program in a foreign country 
under conditions which made it impos- 
sible. I think the most serious attempt 
was made to accomplish it. 

Our Men Really Tried 

I visited practically every state in 
which the program was being applied. 
I found a great force of young Ameri- 
cans down there working their hearts out 
in an attempt to accomplish something 
that couldn’t be done. . . . There farmers 
are in an agricultural set-up and they 
are all poor—very poor. There isn’t any 
relief in Mexico. If a fellow has had his 
livestock taken away and takes the money 
and goes on a bender and spends it, he 
and his family are entirely destitute and 
there is no way of meeting the situation. 

You can understand that that did build 
up resentment, and that resentment was 
furthered by agencies from other govert- 
ments which were hostile to our form of 
government. The net result was that 
further troubles were incited. Early i 
November, the Mexican government, 
realizing that the situation would sooner 
or later get out of hand and have a very 
bad effect from a political standpoint, 
recommended that the plan be modified, 
that for the time being the slaughter 
program be abandoned and that they 
drop back to quarantine lines and a 
tempt to develop other methods of dis 
ease control and especially to prevent 
the spread to other parts of the county 
that were not already infected. 

The Advisory Committee to the Inter 
national Administrative Board for Foot 


and-Mouth Disease Control was appoilt 
(TO PAGE 26) 
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MUST BE EXACT 


Way back in the “good old 
days” butchers threw in a 
piece of liver for the cat and 
handed out wieners to the 
children, while buyers and 
sellers of livestock frequently 
agreed on weights without 
the formality of using scales. 


Today with the constant 
narrowing of margins, accu- 
racy in weights is absolutely 
essential and scales from 
those large enough to weigh 
a load of hogs to those small 
enough to weigh a ham have 
to be precise and dependable. 


Seales used by Armour are 
made by leading manufac- 


turers and are subject to 
regular periodic inspections 
by experts representing their 
manufacturers, or in many 
cases by State Agents, and 
if ever the results of a weigh- 
ing of livestock are in doubt, 
it is possible to make a speedy 
and satisfying test of the 
scales. 


The time is past when 
either the packer or the stock- 
man can afford to be compla- 
cent regarding weights. In 
recognition of this fact, 
Armour’s scales everywhere 
are under constant scrutiny 
and accuracy of weighing is 
assured. 


ARMOUR and Company 










ed in March by the secretary of agricul- 
ture for the purpose of giving represen- 
tation to the livestock industry of this 
country in the control program, to ob- 
tain suggestions and recommendations 
and then have members of that commit- 
tee, when it was advisable, make a study 
of the conditions that prevailed in Mexico 
and follow up on the control] work. 


That committee consists of two mem- 
bers from each of the border states: 
California, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas; and two at large: Mr. J. Elmer 
Brock, of Kaycee, Wyo., and Mr. Hub- 
bard from Iowa, and they have followed 
along on the program and have attended 
meetings whenever they were called. 


The advisory committee was called to- 
gether to consider the recommendations 
of the Mexican branches of the commis- 
sion for modification of the program, 
and realizing that such a change was 
absolutely essential the advisory com- 
mittee went along with it. I think that 
brings you fairly well up to date, to the 
time of the modification of the program 
along in November. 


I have before me here a report of a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture that held hearings and 
went into the foot-and-mouth disease pro- 
gram very thoroughly early in December. 
We had a meeting of our advisory com- 
mittee in Washington at that time. 

(Mr. Mitchell then listed the recom- 
mendations made by the advisory com- 
mittee at its meeting in Washington on 
Dec. 6, 1947. These appear on page 39 
of this issue.) 


Congressional Report 

I shall now also read to you the report 
and recommendations of the House of 
Representatives’ committee on agricul- 
ture on a future foot-and-mouth disease 
program: 

On Dec. 26, 1946, the Department of 
Agriculture received reports of the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Mex- 
ico. The disease is presumed to have 
been brought into Mexico by cattle im- 
ported from Brazil in violation of the 
Mexico-United States sanitary treaty. 


On Feb. 28, 1947, the Congress ap- 
proved Public Law 8 (80th Congress) 





authorizing the secretary of agriculture 
to cooperate with the government of 
Mexico in the control and eradication of 
this disease. The law was implemented 
promptly with ample appropriations anq 
a campaign of eradication was under. 
taken. 


That campaign has been under the di. 
rection of a joint Mexico-United States 
commission with the responsibility—go 
far as the United States is concerned— 
resting on the Department of Agricy). 
ture through its Bureau of Animal Indus. 
try, and on the Department of State. 


Late in June, not entirely satisfieq 
with the progress of the campaign, a 
committee of this Congress visited Mex. 
ico and spent a week inspecting the actiy. 
ities then under way. It was impressed 
by the need for a top-flight executive, 
one entirely free of bureaucratic restric. 
tions and entanglements, to take over 
the direction of this campaign. 

On its return to Washington the com- 
mittee urgently recommended that there 
be created “the office of executive di- 
rector of the campaign” to be filled by a 





American National "Conventionalities" 


When PresidentWilliam B. Wright rose 
at Boise to address the convention, he 
prefaced his remarks with the brief per- 
sonal observation that the broadening 
of the president’s acquaintance among 
the membership and learning at first 
hand the thinking of the various state 
groups were to him among “the most 
satisfying and enlightening experiences 
which attach to this office.” He said he 
could make no better wish to his suc- 
cessor in office than that “he likewise 
receive such stimulating reward for his 
efforts” in representing the association. 


Sam Hyatt came ridin’ down to Den- 
ver from Hyattville, Wyo., just as a three- 
day snowstorm showed signs of abdi- 
cating in favor of a little sunshine. 


Another pair of stockmen who made 
their way to the Boise meeting via the 
airplanes: Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, 
N. M. (honorary vice-president of the 
American National), and Russ Wilkins 
of Wells, Nev. 


Dan C. McKinney, retiring secretary 
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of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and F. E. Messersmith, Alliance, 
Nebr., were among those who talked to 
the National Juniors at a breakfast meet- 
ing. Mr. Messersmith has been actively 
associated with the young organization 
since its formation, and his daughter-in- 
law is in fact the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. 


When Dan Casement of Manhattan, 
Kans., said that what we ought to do is 
adopt for our resolutions the Ten Com- 
mandments, he uttered the hopes of many 
a man for a stronger and simpler way 
of life that would rise above the compli- 
cations and confusions of today. 


It is a great experience to fly into 
Salt Lake City from the east. You en- 
ter through a gap in the snowed peaks 
that stick up right outside the window, 
then all of a sudden you are over land 
that is flatter than anything you have 
ever seen. The pilot gives you a good 
chance to look around as he apparently 
tries to find a dry spot to set his plane 
down on. 

Mrs. A. V. Mercer 
of Sombrero Butte, 
Ariz., whose son El- 
lis is the president 





A group from Wy- 
oming takes it easy 
between sessions: 
Left to right—Man- 
ville Kendrick, Sher- 
idan; Mrs. Frank 
Mockler, Dubois; J. 
Elmer Brock, Kay- 
cee; Mrs. Manville 
Kendrick; Mrs. Nor- 
man Barlow, Cora; 
Mrs. Geo. Cross, Du- 
bois. 


of the National Juniors (he was re- 
elected to that office, by the way—he- 
haved like mothers since time immemo- 
rial. Fearing that he wouldn’t get his 
speech typed, she followed through on it 
personally and saw to it that he had the 
finished product in plenty of time. 


H. E. Dennis, who attends the conven- 
tions in the role of official reporter of 
the proceedings, made his usual good 
impression on everyone who met him. 


Pleasant Mrs. Radford Hall of Denver 
was seen at the convention. She thought 
it might be nice to have some means of 
exchanging information on the CowBelles 
of the various state associations. The 
Producer would be glad to throw open its 
columns for such an interchange of news 
. . . One of the thoughtful things Mrs. 
Hall did in Boise was to bring back gar- 
denias to the working staff from the 
ladies’ tea, which the girls were unable 
to get to. 


Noticed mingling in her customary 
friendly fashion with the women at the 
convention was Mrs. Huling Means, wife 
of the chairman of the finance committee. 


Mrs. Leota Parker, secretary to Leon 
Weeks of the Idaho association, is de 
serving of a bouquet for her unvarying 
cheerful manner at all times during the 
convention. 


J. Elmer Brock of Kaycee, Wyo., got 
off one of the best cracks heard during 
convention week when he said, “You 
can’t raise beef and bureaucrats on the 
same range.” 


Denver visitors of mid-January it 
cluded George Godfrey, Animas, N. M, 
president of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association. 
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man of “outstanding executive ability 
and experience” competent to “direct a 
campaign 
ramifications and to bring about the 
speed, cool jlination, and efficiency which 
gre absolutely essential to the success 
of this program.” 
has never been followed. 


In spite of the slaughter of some 500,- | 


00 cattle and many small animals, the 
disease continued to gain ground until 
the Mexican government—whose whole- 
hearted assent is of course a necessary 
prerequisite to any activity on Mexican 
soil—notified the Department of Agri- 


culture on Nov. 24, 1947, that the econ- | 


omy of that country could not stand the 
immediate slaughter of the tremendous 


of this magnitude in all its | 


That recommendation | 





number of livestock which had by that | 
time become infected or exposed to the | 


disease. 


Accordingly, on Nov. 26, 1947, the De- | 
partment of Agriculture announced a | 


“modification” of its program. In plain 


words this meant abandonment—at least | 


for the present, of efforts to eradicate 
the disease from Mexico by the slaughter 
and burial method which has _ several 
times conquered it in the United States, 
and acceptance, instead, of a quarantine 
and vaccination program designed to con- 
trol the disease so as to prevent 


its | 


spread outside the present generally in- | 


fected area. 

On the same day, the committee on 
agriculture announced a hearing begin- 
ning Dec. 3, 1947, in which all interested 
parties were invited to participate, for 
the purpose of analyzing the threat to 
the livestock industry and the economy 
of this country presented by the failure 


of the eradication campaign, and to con- | 


sider the best steps which might now be 


taken to keep the disease out of the | 


United States. 

Having considered carefully all of the 
evidence available, the committee made 
seven recommendations. (See Page 39, 
this issue.) 

Joint Commission Report 
In order to save time I shall read a 


summarized report of the meeting of the | 
joint commission that was held in Wash- | 


ington immediately following the release 
of the report by the USDA. 


A strengthening of northern and south- | 


ern lines of defense against foot-and- 
mouth disease of livestock in Mexico 
Was agreed upon by the Mexican-United 


States Commission for the eradication | 


of this disease in a two-day meeting with 
Under Secretary N. E. Dodd of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Under Sec- 
retary Oscar Flores of the Mexican min- 
istry of agriculture. 

The two-day discussion centered around 
the following points: 

(1) Methods for effecting the maxi- 
mum effort by both countries to hold 
and strengthen the existing quarantine 
lines to keep the disease from spreading. 

(2) The regrouping and concentration 
of field forces along the quarantine lines. 

(3) Methods by which the active co- 
operation and participation of the Mex- 
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today. 
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ican national army could be most ef- 
fectively utilized. 

(4) Details connected with the em- 
ployment of technically qualified people, 
including economists and others, to con- 
duct research and study of effects of the 
disease upon the economies of both coun- 
tries. 

(5) Procedures and details involved in 
the scientific study of the disease, and 
the testing of available vaccines. 


Much has been said with reference to 
vaccines and little is known about them. 
I have requested the department to give 
me the latest findings of their scientists. 
I have had a letter from Dr. H. W. 
Schoening, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and I shall read two or three 
paragraphs that I think give information 
we all would like to have. Among other 
things he mentions that the vaccine that 
is now most generally accepted abroad is 
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known as the Schmidt-Waldmann type. 


“Work by Schmidt in Denmark in 1934 
and later by Waldmann in Germany 
(1935-39), resulted in the development 
of the present-day type of vaccine. This 
is the Waldmann vaccine, preferably 
known as the Schmidt-Waldmann type 
of vaccine. It is a killed vaccine inca- 
pable of producing the disease; the im- 
munity produced, according to reports, 
holds for six months and sometimes 
longer. Institutes for the preparation 
of this type of vaccine have been estab- 
lished and are in operation at Brescia, 
Rome, Palermo, Italy; Basel, Switzer- 
land; Amsterdam, Holland; Copenhagen, 
Denmark. . . . One is now being erected 
at Lyon, France, also.” 


Another paragraph: 

“The Schmidt-Waldmann vaccine has 
had extensive use in all of the countries 
in Europe in recent years and at the 
present time, with the exception of sev- 
eral small outbreaks in Italy and France, 
there is no foot-and-mouth disease in 
these countries. Due to the low incidence 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe, con- 
siderable stocks of vaccine are on hand 





American National "Conventionalities” 


J. L. Connolly, Dunn Center, N. D., 
qualifies as a good airman. He piloted 
his own plane to the convention, taking 
off from his ranch runway at 2 in the 
morning and getting to Boise at 4 p.m. 
the next afternoon after several stops 
along the way for personal visits and 
refueling purposes. 


Mrs. L. C. Brite of Marfa, Tex., whose 
late husband was a former president of 
the American National, was at Boise. A 
tiny, lovely lady, Mrs. Brite was the tar- 
get of many admiring eyes when she ap- 
peared one day in a pink rose-trimmed 
hat, described as making her look “just 
like a picture” . . . Among others in the 
party were Mrs. Brite’s grand-daughter 
and her husband. 


L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, S. D., presi- 
dent of his state’s stock growers associa- 
tion, flew his own plane to the conven- 
tion. Passengers were his wife and lit- 
tle daughter (the youngest convention 
visitor, incidentally.) Happy landings, 
birdmen! 


The new “first lady” of the American 
National—Mrs. A. A. Smith of Sterling, 
Colo., whose husband was elevated to 





in the laboratories at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Amsterdam, Holland, and Brescia, 
Italy. The vaccine can be kept for at 
least six months and, according to some, 
one year. It must, however, be kept at a 
temperature of 38 to 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit and must not be frozen. Room tem- 
perature for a period of hours will de- 
stroy the potency of the vacicne. Up 
to the time of use of the vaccine in the 
field, it must be kept properly chilled. 


With the present equipment, Holland 
can prepare 3,500 liters of vaccine per 
week—sufficient to vaccinate 100,000 cat- 
tle. Denmark’s capacity is about the 
same, while in Switzerland the capacity 
is about one-half of that. The vaccine 
in Eyrope costs about $1 per dose. This 
dose not include packing and shipping 
charges. That means it costs about $2 
per dose delivered in Mexico and the 
United States, in the field ready for ap- 
plication. 

There are many problems connected 
with the manufacture and application of 
the present vaccine. There are at least 
three types of the virus, and the vaccine 
used should be prepared from the type or 


the presidency at the 51st annual—is a 
gracious lady who, like her predecessor 
(Mrs. William B. Wright of Deeth, Nev.) 
prefers to remain in the background. 
Both of them make their presence most 
agreeably felt, nonetheless. 


The attendance at Boise gave further 
evidence that more cattlemen are tak- 
ing their associations more _ seriously 
than in the past. All through 1947 
stockmen registrations at state conven- 
tions were at record numbers and the 
national meeting continues the trend 
with a count of 1,250, a record for the 
American National. 


Roland Hill who, with his son, operates 
the Horse Shoe Cattle Company in Ne- 
vada and California, paid the Denver of- 
fice a visit in lieu of attending the Boise 
meeting, which they could not make this 
year. 


Floyd Beach of Delta, Colo.; H. D. Gal- 
loway, president of the Uncompahgre 
Valley Cattle and Horse Growers Asso- 
ciation, and David G. Rice, Jr., county 
agricultural agent at Delta, checked in 
at Denver during the stock show and in- 
cluded a call on the as- 
sociation offices in their 
downtown itinerary. 





En route to the con- 
vention: Mrs. J. E. 
White, Jr., of Marfa, 
Tex.; her grandmother, 
Mrs. L. C. Brite of 
Marfa (Mrs. Brite’s 
late husband was pres- 
ident of the American 
National in the years 
1927-28), and J. E. 
White, Jr. 


types operating, or that are likely to 
introduced, in the country where used 
The vaccine must be kept under refrig. 
eration at all times and is injected j, 
amounts of 30 cc. in large animals, The 
knowledge obtained through the researc} 
in Europe can well be applied to a Study 
of the control of foot-and-mouth diseas, 
through vaccination in Mexico. The de. 
velopment and application of the vaccines 
in various European countries has bee, 
a long-time gradual procedure based oy 
the conditions existing there. Europeay 
cattle have been exposed to foot-and. 
mouth disease over the years, so that g 
partial resistance in many cases could he 
expected to develop in many animals, 






Of course we all know vaccine conte. 
plates living with the disease and is sim. 
ply a control measure. 

(On completion of his address, Mr, 
Mitchell replied to a question about wild. 
life in the infected area: “There appear 
to be very few deer or other wild game 
affected by the disease. . . . When you 
get south into the tropics the jungle 
situation changes things so they have to 
be handled differently.” 


Irlo Bronson of Kissimmee and P, E. 
Williams of Davenport came all the way 
from Florida to represent their state at 
the convention. (Mr. Williams, - inci- 
dentally, was handed the reins by Presi- 
dent Wright during one of the sessions.) 
It’s well worth mentioning, too, that Mr. 
Bronson, who is the president of the 
Florida State Cattlemen’s Association, 
performed the very nice chore of bring- 
ing in a $1,500 check for his organization 
to the National. Both of these men ex- 
pressed the hope that the convention will 
some day in the not-too-far-distant fu- 
ture be held in the Peninsula State, 
(Sounds like a good idea!) 


Three Cartwrights checked in from 
Phoenix for the cattlemen’s meeting: 
Grandpa J. M., Papa Jack and Young 
Jack—fine cowmen all, right down to the 
little fellow. 





One of the people who can always be f 
expected to look out for the other fellow ; 
(that’s an exact quotation from a descrip- 


tion overheard following the meeting) is 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers, last year’s host to 
the National. She was on hand at Boise, 
lending assistance whenever possible. 


One of the extra-curricular activities 
engaged in by outgoing President Wil 
liam B. Wright during the convention at 
Boise was the very fine talk he made 
before a luncheon meeting of the Rotary 
Club there. It well merited the sustained 
ovation it brought forth. 


Accommodations and other arrange 
ments for the convention were smoothly 
handled by Secretary Leon L. Weeks 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association—# 
hard job well done. 
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| tion program, 


President’s Address 


(Continued from Page 15) 


natural results from several factors sel- 


dom mentioned by the advocates of ra- | 


tioning—and, when mentioned, glossed 
over in a deceptive manner. 
The talk, however, cannot be ignored. 


Recent official statements certainly lend | 
weight to the belief that meat rationing | 


is being seriously considered officially. 


On Jan. 3, a U.P. dispatch from Wash- | 
ington stated that Secretary Anderson 
predicted early meat rationing. The dis- | 
patch went on: “Rationing of meat,” | 


he said, “will have a strong effect on 


other commodities and it will not be | 


necessary to have other controls.” 


On Jan. 5, a U.P. press release from | 


| Washington by James A. Stillwell, ex- 


ecutive director of the food conserva- 


things the following quotes: “Meat is 
leading the spiral of inflation.” Again 


includes among other | 


quoting: “Any action tending to increase | 


rather than curtail the demand for meat 
is contrary to the common good.” 


Based on our wartime experiences, | 
there seems to be ample evidence that | 
no single act could greater stimulate | 


demand than to place meat on a ration 
basis. 


Within the past few days Secretary | 


Anderson has stated before a Senate 
committee that he believes the govern- 
ment may have to use price control on 
a selective basis. As late as yesterday 


(Jan. 12), appearing before the same | 


committee, the secretary stated that he 
preferred that price control over meat 
be authorized along with rationing, but 
that he would support even a rationing 


bill. In a recent round-table discussion | 


over the radio the secretary, in answer 
to a question, indicated that there might 
be meat panics and other disturbances, 
unless meat is rationed. 


Such loose talk—I use the word ad- 
visedly—is like the man who, because he 
smells smoke in a crowded theater, yells 
“fire’; or the man who, upon being 
turned down for a loan by his banker 
because of tightening finances, advises 
all he meets that the bank is closing. 


Without question there will be tight | 


supply periods during 1948. 

Several menibers of Congress have 
stated they have come to the conclusion 
that meat rationing would be necessary. 

Without disrespect for the right of 
any of these gentlemen to their own 
opinions, I must state that I feel their 
conclusions are based on very superfi- 
clal thinking, a short memory and a 
lack of factual information. 

The question has been asked, “why 
ration meat; what is the excuse for the 
Suggestion?” The pat answer seems to 
be that it would be a step in the direc- 
tion of doing something to prevent a 
further rise in the spiral of inflation. 

Meat, of all items, seems the most 
easily talked about. 

_ The price of meat, it would seem, 
judged by the talk, may determine the 
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the two-fold task of adding pounds faster and 
more economically and saving grain. 
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next election. 

We are glad, of course, that meat has 
finally reached its proper sphere of 
recognition—as being the lead item of 
the American diet. 


We hardly feel it deserves the credit 
given it for being the cause of so much 
concern, or leading the spiral of infla- 
tion. Or, as suggested by the secretary 
of agriculture, as being the key to other 
commodity price advances. 


Over the long period, approximately 
6% per cent of the national disposable 
income has come to the purchase of 
meat products, good times with bad. 
The same percentage is being spent for 
meat products today. 


In a study conducted in 51 leading 
cities of the nation in May of 1947, it 
was found that the amount of meat 
bought with approximately 6% per cent 
of the production workers’ wages was 
greater than the amount of meat bought 
with the same percentage of wages in 
1939 in five out of seven cuts studied. 


What Raises The Price? 


The price of meat, which is made by 
the consumer through his demand, is 
purely the result of supply and demand 
relationships. 


We are experiencing the greatest full 
employment situation ever known in 
peacetime. National income is at an all- 
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I dunno how many stockmen reads 
Harper’s Magazine, it bein’ awful 
edgicated, an’ not havin’ nothin’ in it 
about bulls or blackleg or crested 
wheat grass. In the January ante 
they is a article by a feller name of 
Bernard De Voto, who I hearn is a 
histry perfesser back in Pennsyl- 
vaney. Accordin’ to him the livestock 
men is bunch of buzzards, an’ the as- 
sociashuns makes Jessie James an’ 
Cole Younger seem plumb harmless. 
Ol‘ De Voto calls his yelp “The Easy 
Chair’—an’ it seems right appro- 
priate. If they is anny way to know 
all about grazin’ and the public lands 
question—it is to set in a easy chair 
in the middle of a stack of books. 
These easy chair experts is gittin’ to 
be right common. This here Lester 
Velie, however, he don’t learn nothin’ 
that way—he take a airplane to Den- 
ver an’ in a week he has her all 
down pat. You gotta work fast these 
days—an’ can’t waste no time goin’ 
into details. If you want to be a ex- 
pert on everything-—you can’t spend 
too much time foolin’ aroun’. This 
here De Voto has tooken down his 
quirt before in Harper’s an’ give the 
West a goin’ over. The western folks 
don’t live right, accordin’ to him; they 
don’t eat proper an’ the whole coun- 
try is goin’ plumb to hell. It takes a 
feller with a string of letters back of 
his name, like a registered bull, to be 
smart enough to figger all this out! 


It’s wunnerful what collidge kin do 
fer some folks. Like as not Bernard 
would like us all to go on a jack- 
rabbit feed diet—like Hennery Wal- 
lace who is set to eat jest spinich, 
between spells of boomerang throw- 
in’. I don’t know iffen Hennery is a 
good example to hold up in front of 
livestock producers! They is some 
stockmen who might question it. 
Some of us can’t unnerstand why 
these here ink slingers always takes 
it for granted that because a feller is 
on the goviment payroll he is the 
essence of truth—an’ that he is a 
authority on anything he talks about. 
On the other hand, a man who is 
gittin’ his bread an’ butter from livin’ 
with grass, day in an day out, week 
in an’ week out, month in an’ month 
out, down through the years—he 
ain’t supposen to have no more idea 
of grazin’ than a jacksnipe. I guess 
we'll jest have to let ol’ De Voto set 
there, practickally snowed under with 
books, an’ bleed at the pores over the 
rape of the West by stockmen. They 
ain’t really much you kin do about 
it.—F. H. S. 
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time high. The demand for meat was 
never greater. The consumption of meat 
on a per capita basis, with the exception 
of one or two years since 1899, was never 
larger. It would seem therefore, that 
meat is getting around. 

Even with the reduction of 12 pounds 
per capita, suggested in advance esti- 
mates of 1948 supplies, consumption will 
still be close to 145 pounds, substantially 
above the per capita consumption in 
recent pre-war years. 

It hardly follows, then, that there 
is a shortage of meat as gauged by any- 
thing like normal demand. 

Our understanding of the justifica- 
tion for rationing of any product would 
mean short supply and a desire to get 
such supply into uniform distribution. 
There seems to be no question as to the 
equitable distribution of meat. 

In view of the national income situa- 
tion, the relative portion of disposable 
income which always goes for meat 





products and the fact that the Same 
portion is today being used in a Similar 
fashion hardly substantiates the argu. 
ment that meat prices are out of line 

Prices of any commodities can hardly 
be regarded as the cause of inflation 
but rather the results. 

The proposal that meat be rationed 
because of price rise and its effect Upon 
inflation suggests that the Symptoms 
of inflation be dealt with rather thay 
the causes. 

Inasmuch as those in government have 
not seen fit, for reasons of their own, to 
give the publicity to government costs 
that they have to items of food, it might 
be well to point out here that evey 
though food prices are inflated they are 
not as greatly inflated as the costs of 
government. 

As compared with a previous boom 
period, 1929, food cost only half of what 
it costs today; government, one-quarter 
of today’s costs. Putting it another way, } 





AMERICAN NATIONAL "CONVENTIONALITIES" 


John C. Eaton of Minot, president of 
the North Dakota Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion, was one of the men who called at 
the American National offices in Denver 
on his way home. Main objective of the 
stop-over was the National Western show. 

Mrs. Adin Hall of Glenns Ferry, Ida., 
and Mrs. S. C. Hyatt, president of the 
Wyoming CowBelles, both took a very 
active part in the affairs of the national 
auxiliary group. 

In passing out praise for 
the management of the con- 
vention, we mustn’t forget 
that Roland Hawes of Twin 
Falls participated actively in 
carrying out the arrange- 
ments. Not satisfied with his 
first fair arrangement he 
double-checked with all the 
delegates to make sure they 
were being well taken care 
of. 


Somebody made the re- 
mark after the convention 
closed that Nebraska had 
sent along a sizeable contin- 
gent of delegates to clinch 
the convention for next year. 


Add post-convention visi- 
tors at the Denver offices 
during Stock Show Week: 
Walter Knollenberg of Crow- 
heart, Wyo., and Frank 
Mockler of Dubois, Wyo. 





A congenial group from 
Nevada: Mrs. Russell Wil- 
kins, Wells; Russell Wilkins; 
William B. Wright, Deeth; C. 
A. Sewell, Elko. Beneath that: 
departure time, in front of 
Boise U nion Station—Mrs. 
Charles Murphy, Spicer, Colo.; 
Mrs. Frank Fehling, Nathrop, 
Colo.; Mrs. Radford Hall, 
Denver. 


Add convention coincidences: one of the 
speakers, Col. F. W. ImMasche, (veteran 
of six years with the air forces during 
World War II) lives in the same apart- 
ment house in Washington, D. C., as a 
cousin of Reese Van Vranken, Climax. 
Mich., feeder. ... Mr. Van Vranken was 
one of the livestock men who came into 
Denver to take in the National Western 
Stock Show. 
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during the past 18 years, government 
costs have gone up about four times. 
Food costs have only doubled. The de- 
cine in the cost of food can be quite 
sharp. Unfortunately, deflation seldom 
hits the per capita price level of gov- 
ernment. 

Government policies are largely re- 
sponsible tor rising prices. 

During the past six months the gov- 
ernment has bought for export 80,000,000 
more bushels of wheat and flour than | 


were shipped abroad in the 10-year period 
hetween 1933 and 1942. 
vear each day 2,000 cars have been 
loaded with cotton, coal, steel, machin- 
ery and other supplies for export. 

It is not my purpose here to defend 
or criticize these huge exports of Amer- 
ican wealth. But I certainly think it 
would be much more honest with the 
American public to point out these real 
causes of rising prices than to attempt 
to pass the blame. 

As to the point of memory, it should 


For the past | 


be recalled that at the time of removal | 
of price control the OPA administrator | 


advised the President that it was impos- 
sible to effect control by singling out any 
item and attempting to hold the price. 

Further, it should be recalled that 
prices, other than on paper, were not 
held in line. Black-market prices pre- 
vailed in most quarters, normal distribu- 
tive channels were demoralized and sani- 
tary protection to the consumer was im- 
possible of enforcement. 

If anyone cares to check the records, 
it will be found that where black mar- 


kets existed, current prices of meat are | 


below rather than above the black-market 


prices, and in most cases substantially 


below. 

It is difficult to understand how any- 
one could be so naive as to believe that 
a re-imposition of rationing or price con- 
trol would have any different results— 
especially without the patriotic urge, a 
dominant influence in time of war. Dis- 
tribution would be quickly demoralized, 
black markets would flourish and the 
consumer would have the added problem 
of trying to utilize his ration coupons. 

In fairness to the public and in line 


with our responsibility to the consumer, | 
I feel this organization should use all | 
means at its command to oppose meat | 


rationing. 
The Foot-Mouth Problem 

There is arranged on the program a 
complete report on the hoof-and-mouth 
disease situation in Mexico. I shall not 
attempt therefore, to discuss this subject 
at length. It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance not only to our industry but to the 
entire economy of our country as well as 
Mexico. 

The stamping out of the disease will, 
Without doubt, be a long-time program 
at a tremendous cost to both countries. 
It must be recognized.that in addition to 
the usual difficulties and procedures fol- 
lowed in eradicating the disease, we are 
of necessity confronted with certain in- 
ternational limitations. Irrespective of 
Cooperative desires in both countries, due 
Tespect must be given to the customs, 
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Scientific Feeding helps you lower feed 
costs, step-up results, add to your profits 


Grains and roughage often lack essential minerals, vitamins, 
proteins necessary to raise market-toppers or ribbon winners. 
Help s-t-r-e-t-c-h your feed with these economical depend- 


able Puritan products. 


Min-A-Lak 


foe ff] 


plus vitamins. 


contains all the major and trace minerals 
plus enzymes . . . vitamins . . . 24 in all. 


is 40° protein concentrate — con- 
tains all known essential amino acids 


Ask your Puritan representative or write for feeding facts. 


A few good sales territories still available. Salesmen and 
supervisors write for information. 
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TOP RANGE 


BULL 


PRINEVILLE, OREGON... 


SALE 


FEBRUARY 26, 1:00 P.M. 


THE COWBOY CAPITAL OF OREGON 


50 GOOD GROWTHY BULLS 
AND 25 FOUNDATION FEMALES 


SHOW AND CATTLEMEN'S BANQUET FEBRUARY 25 


OREGON SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


For Catalog: 
MILLARD R. EAKIN, Sales Manager 
Grass Valley, Oregon 


For Reservations: 
RAY GRAFFENBERGER 
Prineville, Oregon 








modes of living, habits and rights of peo- 
ple living under another government. 
Mexico is a free and independent coun- 
try entitled to direct her choice of a pro- 
gram along lines best suited to her own 
economy. There is no doubt that we can 
urge and suggest certain procedure. We 
can guage our participation and efforts 
to confurm to any mutually acceptable 
agreement. But I believe it a serious 
mistake to attempt to dictate policy and 
insist upon procedure across the interna- 
tional borders. 


It seems highly important that our au- 
thorities start, immediately, a research 
program. While we hold to the belief 
that there is only one effective way to 
stamp out the-disease—by slaughter and 
eradication—we. think our government 
should assist Mexico in every possible 
way to secure’ vaccine at reasonable 
prices, and to assist in an extensive pro- 
gram of vaccination as a means of les- 
sening the incidence of the disease. Such 
assistance may well lead to a modified 
program of slaughter and eradication on 
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any new outbreaks. Our assistance in any 
vaccination program should not in any 
way be construed as an altering of our 
position that slaughter and eradication is 
the only permanently effective method of 
eliminating the disease. 

I should like to commend members of 
the advisory committee which has been 
working with the authorities on the Mex- 
ican situation. They have devoted a 
great deal of time and effort in attempt- 
ing to work out the problem. They have 
visited Mexico and made a study of the 
details on the ground. They have re- 
fused to be stampeded by many and var- 
icus pressures. They have shown them- 
selves to be men of courage, sound judg- 
ment and discreet decision, with full 
recognition of limitations beyond our na- 
tional border. 

Cattle Population 

For a number of years we have worked 
under a philosophy of marketing pro- 
cedure aimed at a long-term cattle popu- 
lation of approximately 70,000,000 head. 
This has seemed to be an appropriate 
number to balance against our feed sup- 
plies and to meet normal demand re- 
quirements, based upon Department of 
Agriculture estimates and marketing 
goals. 

While the present demand can hardly 
be expected to continue, it would seem 
that a revision of the longer term goal 
should be upwards to meet increased 
population trends and, in all probability, 
a sustained demand relatively higher 
than pre-war. 

The peak in cattle numbers was 
reached on Jan. 1, 1945, with approxi- 
mately 85,500,000 head. Slightly more 
than one-half this number was in beef 
cattle. By Jan. 1, 1947, the total number 
had been reduced to approximately 81,- 
050,000 head, with about the same pro- 
portion of beef cattle. 

Based on liquidation during the current 
year when a greater proportion of beef she 
stock has been marketed than of dairy, 
it looks as though whatever the final 
estimate for Jan. 1, 1948, turns out to be 
it will be close to an even division as be- 
tween dairy and beef cattle. The over- 





all estimate will be at about the number 
some authorities have regarded as proper 
for the country under present conditions. 
These estimates vary from 76,000,000 to 
78,000,000 head. 

Such numbers will not, of course, pro- 
duce sufficient beef for the present ex- 
traordinary demand but would be ade- 
quate for anything like normal past 
demand. 

We are still on the downswing of the 
liquidation cycle, with the probability 
that such a swing may continue for an- 
other year or two. 

There is grave danger of getting cur- 
rent production down considerably below 
current demand before reaching the turn- 
ing point and the start of another in- 
crease. The current liquidation, start- 
ing after Jan. 1, 1945, has been accom- 
plished with a smaller percentage of she 
stock being marketed than was the case 
in the previous down cycle, notwith- 
standing the fact that there has been, 
during the present year, somewhat 
heavier slaughter of she stock. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that on Jan. 1, 1948, 
there will still have been a relatively 
large number of cows and heifers as com- 
pared with total numbers. 

Later speakers on this program will 
no doubt develop in more detail the cat- 
tlie numbers situation. 

The question arises, of course, if we 
are to strive for an upward-revised long- 
term cattle population as to the balance 
against our potential feed reserves—as- 
suming, of course, normal crop and feed 
years. 

It has been pointed out that during 


. the past several years there has been a 


substantial reduction in the number of 
horses and mules, thereby offering in- 
creased feed reserves for the production 
of cattle. 

Better quality, of course, always con- 
tributes to increased yield on the same 
feed unit basis. 

It is to be hoped that we will continue 
to make progress against death losses, 
increase calf percentages and otherwise 
improve the efficiencies of our opera- 
tions, to produce more tonnage with the 


Left to right: J. Sheldon Potter, executive committeeman from San Francisco; 


Idaho’s Governor C. A. Robins; Col. 


E. N. Wentworth, Armour & Company, 
Chicago; Mayor Potter T. Howard of Boise. 


Noah Ward of Baton Rouge, La.; 


R. C. Pollock, National Livestock and Meat Board, Chicago. 


same breeding herds: and consuming po 
greater quantities of feed units, 

At this point I should like to Stress 
that such increased efficiency hag no 
only the objective of meeting the demang 
requirements, which are largely our re. 
sponsibility, but offers as well those ye 
important factors of increased volun, 
and units over which to spread the costs, 

Most cattlemen recognize, I believe 
that as we close the boom period, close; 
management and more efficient practices 
are the only means by which we can ¢op. 
tribute successfully our part to the pro- 
ductive requirements of the nation, 


Forest Grazing Policies 


It will be recalled that at our las 
annual meeting this organization wept 
on record requesting a congressional in. 
vestigation of forest grazing administrs. 
tion. As the result of this request, 
coupled with others, a subcommittee of 
the House Public Lands Committee, up. 
der the able chairmanship of Congress. 
man Frank Barrett of Wyoming, was av. 
thorized to carry on such an investiga. 
tion as well as one on public lands ad- 
ministration. 

The initial hearing started in Wash. 
ington last May and continued with hear. 
ings throughout many of the western 
states. 

On behalf of this organization I should 
like to commend members of the Barrett 
committee for their fair and able con- 
duct of procedure and particularly their 
report. Further, I wish to urge upon the 
secretary of agriculture that he accept 
and put into effect the constructive ree- 
ommendations contained in the Barrett 
committee report. 

In connection with the Barrett commit- 
tee hearings, it seems appropriate to 
point out that the almost complete ab- 
sence of complaint at the various state 
hearings on the part of Taylor Act per- 
mittees in contrast with the vigorous 
complaints by forest permittees indicates 
that the resolution of this organization 
was justified and that there is definitely 


something wrong with forest grazing } 


policies. 
Public Lands 


As to the matter of public lands, time 
here does not permit the extensive dis- 
cussion of the subject, with its various 
ramifications, as might seem justified 

There has been a great deal of cor 
fusion surrounding public land matters. 
Much of it attaches itself to misrepreset- 
tation of the facts, brought about in some 
cases by deliberate distortion, in others 
by emotional disturbance based upon UI 
warranted concern on the part of very 
honest and earnest crusaders. But to a 
large extent, I believe, the cause is just 
lack of understanding as to the issues 
involved. One case in point is the matter 
of private ownership and the gross mis 
representations which have surroun 
this controversial subject. Another case 
in point is the blocking of certain a> 
propriations before the Senate commit 
tee on interior appropriations last spring 

I shall not attempt to go into the de 
tails here as it seems to me proper that 
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they be discussed by the public lands , 
committee and the recommendations be | 
prought betore the general convention. | 

My view is that the industry has made | 
sow but definite progress over the past | 
year towal 


gon report. 


levels in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the division of range manage- 
ment is definitely settled through ap- 
pointment by the secretary of interior, 
the whole matter is Somewhat dormant 
and quite unsatisfactory. In September 
representatives of this organization, of 
ihe National Wool Growers, the National 
Advisory Board Council and many of the 
local advisory boards met with Secretary 
Krug at Salt Lake City. 

The conference, in my opinion, was a 
constructive one. There was a frank and 
forthright exchange of views between 
the secretary and the stockmen. No one 
pulled any punches. It was agreed by 
all, including the secretary, that one of 
the first things to be accomplished was 


| the selection of adequate personnel at the 


top levels. The secretary was very frank 
in his admission that one of his most dif- 
ficult tasks is getting qualified men who 
can fit top jobs and who, at the same 


time, are acceptable to the many interests | 


concerned in any given resource bureau 
he may be trying to staff. 

Judged from subsequent events which 
have come to my attention, I am sure 
that this was a frank and forthright 
statement of the circumstances. 


As I have stated on other occasions, I 


» have much confidence in Secretary Krug. | 
Iam very sure of his sincere and earn- | 


est desire to work out, in a practical 


and equitable manner, the problems af- | 


fecting our industry which come within 
his jurisdiction, but at the same time, 
compatible to the responsibilities of his 
office to national conservation. 
According to the last information 
which I have the secretary is at the mo- 


ment being stymied in the execution of | 
an appointment to the directorship of | 


the Bureau of Land Management by the 
Civil Service Commission, this commis- 


sion in turn having been influenced in | 
Its position by one United States sena- | 
tor, who (for personal reasons alone, | 
based on a long past controversy and | 


Wholly irrelevant to the jurisdictional re- 
sponsibilities of the Bureau of Land 
Management) is attempting to block the 
appointment. This is just one of sev- 


eral difficulties involved in staffing a | 


government bureau. 

I wish that members of the public 
lands committee give careful considera- 
tion to, and make analysis of, the depart- 
ment’s budget as applied to the Bureau 
of Land Management. If, in their judg- 


ment, these budget outlines meet the re- | 


quirements necessary to carry out the 
Plan of administration as set up under 
the Nicholson report, I feel it would be 
entirely proper to endorse them; further, 
to make whatever provision seems neces- 
Sary to assist the bureau with Congress 
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bringing about application | 
of the principles laid down in the Nichol- | 
At the same time I feel that | 
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(UNTIL MAR. 1, 1948) 


12,732-Acre Stock Ranch 
1,500 Head Hereford Cattle 


Land and Cattle classified as follows: 


3.000 acres can be dry farmed and excellent for winter 
wheat. Land located such as this will produce 
from 20 to 60 bushels per acre. Estimated value 
CO CERES Ci Rs ir i tea tele tn ede $150,000.00 
acres irrigated land on the famous Twin Falls 
tract with plenty of water. 250 acres of this tract 
is excellent land for potatoes, beans, beets, wheat 
or hay, the balance is good hay and pasture land. 
On this tract there is a. modern home with the ex- 
ception of furnace heat. 6 miles from R. R. Esti- 


| 


650 


mated walué of this that 16... ee 162,500.00 
400 acres of excellent wild hay meadow and buildings 

which are only fair. Estimated value of this tract 

DO. sch snnnaeenniceatenilisjacbiniteaelilllahit lation etietuiieaniiite 60.000.00 






is used to ship from and also to turn out from in 
the spring. Estimated value of this is...................... 
acres of excellent hill range land, all fenced ex- 
cept 1,250 acres. There is some excellent timber 
on this land and is known to be the best range in 
southern Idaho. ‘Estimated value of this is.............. 
There are 4,200 animal unit months and 500 head 
forest permit. Estimated value is ..................-.......... 
head of cattle are all well bred Herefords and 
would sell through the sales ring here in Twin 
Falls for more than $140.00 per head average all 
the way through. Estimated value............................ 


15,000.00 
8.522 


106,525.00 
23,000.00 
1,500 


210,000.00 
Total estimated value of land, stock and equipment $727 .025.00 


Priced to sell for $491,500.00 


Terms: $325,000.00 cash; balance $25,000.00 per year at 4%. 


This is without any exceptions one of the best buys of ranch property 
and cattle of this classification and quality in Idaho. If you are interested 
and qualified financially to handle this deal, I will be pleased to show it to 
you and furnish you any other information you may desire. 


BEN ASPEY 


REAL ESTATE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
113 Second St., Twin Falls, Ida. 





P. O. Box 324 Phone 313 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 
& Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


Cheyenne 











TELL THEM "YOU SAW IT IN THE PRODUCER" 













































































































































in securing the funds to carry out the 
program of range management neces- 
sary and to which, I believe, the industry 
is committed. 


The American Example 


A few moments ago I made reference 
to the huge amounts of American wealth 
which are being exported to Europe. In 
closing my remarks I wish for a moment 
to step out of character, to direct my 
comments to this, one of the most ser- 
ious situations facing America today. 


Without question there needs to be an 
awakening of the people of our country 
to the seriousness of the problems we 
are facing as a nation. 


Without question, you, the livestock 
producers of the West, are a very vital 
influence in the sound thinking of our 
people. I have every confidence that 
you will accept the challenge of respon- 
sibility and over the coming months make 
known your thoughts to those in Con- 
gress who represent you, as well as at- 
tempting to stimulate constructive 
thought within your communities and 
among your associates. 


The American people are the most gen- 
erous in the world. They are the most 
altruistic in their motives. They are the 
most ready to give, to share their own 
good fortune and to assist less fortunate 
people. To a large extent we are far 
removed from the century-old prejudices 
which influence the thinking and con- 
duct of many others. 

We are perfectly willing to give our 
enemies a good beating and then turn 
around and give them a helping hand 
rather than hold deep-seated grudges 
against them. 

But with all of this we are quite emo- 
tional as a nation. We are inclined to 
go to extremes. When we fight, we 
fight to win. When we give, we give 
with reckless abandon. 

America is the leading nation of the 
world today. We have tremendous re- 
sources, the greatest of which is the 
individual with freedom. 

Our resources are not unlimited. God 
gave us our natural resources. A form of 
government representative of the dig- 
nity of the individual and the freedom 
of man has made possible the unprece- 
dented development of our natural re- 
sources and the con- 
tinued enjoyment of 
individual freedom 
under a free enter- 
prise system. 


The world looks to 
America for leader- 
ship and for help. 
Our system is on trial 


Left to right, Geo. 
Robinson, Cole Har- | 
bor, N. D.; Charles © 
Adams, Lansford, 
N. D.; John Hanson, 
Bowman, N. D.; Oda 
Mason, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Don Short, Me- 
dora, N.D.; C. D. Ter- 
rett, Billings, Mont. 
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and by example only can we lead the 
way to freedom for others. 

To give, yes. To assist others, most 
certainly. But let it be done within 
the limits of our free enterprise meth- 
ods, incentive and reward—not statism, 
planned economy and a system of con- 
trols. 

Is is supposed that the countries to 
whom we are doling out our wealth are 
the defenders and champions of the free 
enterprise system? Can you buy friend- 
ship? Can you enforce freedom? Can 
you bring out freedom under a system 
of bureaucratic military control? Is not 
the wealth we are pouring into the 
European countries doing nothing more 
than perpetuating planned economy ad- 
ministrations and_ socialistic govern- 
ments ? 

How can we consistently recommend 
sound policies to foreign governments 
as a condition to our aid when we are 
not following such policies ourselves? 
We can suggest effectively only by ex- 
ample. To help the world we must make 
our own economy sound and free. 

We must return to a sound monetary 
policy. We must reduce federal expend- 
itures. We must lower taxes to such a 
point that the free enterprise system 
can truly function. We must bury once 
and for all the constant recurrence of 
suggested controls, rationing and vari- 
ous other planned political schemes de- 
signed to correct economic maladjust- 
ments. We must be willing to buy as 
well as to sell and give. What gain we 
toward accomplishing a balance of world 
trade by pouring American wealth into 
foreign countries on a questionable loan 
basis, or as gifts; if we are unwilling to 
do it in a way to make jobs and stimulate 
re-employment and self-help in the 
European countries? In other words, 
let us make what aid we send an incen- 
tive to the beneficiaries to recapture 
not only their self-respect, but their own 
productive forces, to go back to work on 
a full-time basis and to strive for the 
type of freedom which has made it pos- 
sible for us to assist them in time of 
need. 

Instead of weakening ourselves by 
turning our resources over to socialistic 
governments, in order to buy their good 
will, trying to fight Communism on a 







negative basis, it would be much Mor 
to the point to be aggressive and meg 
the challenge directly by making oy 
system work on a sound free enterpriy 
basis. 

This could be accomplished by privat 
lenders, either to governments or bug. 
ness, with the normal commercial gafp. 
guards. This would eliminate much g 
the bureaucratic inefficiency, politica 
maneuvering and waste which goes with 
government in business. 

Immediately, of course, the argumen 
is presented that private capital ig jp. 
adequate to do the job. What is govem. 
ment capital? Nothing more than tha 
part of private capital taken by the goy. 
ernment through taxation for its ow 
uses. Government makes no additio 
to national wealth as such. 

Let us do this important job we have 
in the constructive way. 

Let us make the free enterprise sys. 
tem so outshine in its accomplishments 
the hunger, the slavery and the socialis. 
tic ideologies rampant in Europe that 
Communism will be not a threat but 
a lost cause because of its own inade. 
quacies. 

Let us not, at the same time, los 
sight of the humanitarian aspects of 
the situation. We must give to stave off 
starvation; to provide against hunger, 
cold and misery. We must however, 
make our gifts effective, with the source 
from which they come made known for 
certain; make sure that they reach those 
who sorely need them, instead of being 
diverted to augment the prestige of dis- 
honest totalitarian administrators of 
government. 

Above all, let us lay sound and per. 
manent foundations for 
chaos, through a bleeding white by dissi- 
pation of its resources the only nation 
which can do the job—America! 


The Secretary’s Speech 
(Continued from Page 17) 


about the disease in both animal and 
man. It is now almost four months since 
the Washington conference. I think itis 
very important this bulletin should be 
published as quickly as possible, because 
legislation is going to be proposed both 
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rationally end in many states to tighten 
up on the Bang’s disease control pro- 

m. Since the Washington conference, 
the meeting of the Livestock Sanitary 
Association at Chicago adopted a pro- 

m which in my opinion is quite far- 
reaching, and which I think our com- 


mittee on brand, theft, and sanitary reg- | 


ylations in interstate commerce will 


want to go into quite carefully, but we | 
need all known facts in order to make 


an intelligent decision as to just how 


far and how fast we should go in this | 


matter at this time. 


Next year the United States Livestock | 
Sanitary Association will meet in Den- | 
ver—probably in the late fall. I think it | 
is very important that the livestock in- | 


dustry should take a greater interest in | 
that body. Originally it wasn’t supposed | 
to be a scientific body. It was supposed | 
to be composed of producers and scien- | 
tists jointly. But gradually the produc- | 
ers dropped back and the scientists came | 


to the fore in the meetings of that or- 
ganization. Papers presented in the an- 
nual meetings were largely scientific and 
not fully understood by the few produc- 
ers who were in attendance. When that 


meeting is announced, I think it would | 


be very well for every state association | 


in the West to send as many representa- 


tives as possible and let us see if we | 


can’t get that organization functioning 
for the benefit of the industry as a 
whole and not allow the veterinarians 


alone to make the policies for the inter- | 


state handling of your livestock. 


I shall make very brief mention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion Tax Committee. Our recent activity 
in connection with it was to raise the 
funds to finance it for, we hope, a two- 
year period or so in the future. The 
response has been very good. Some 
states have not yet done very much, but 


some of those which do not show on the | 
current report, I know, are collecting 

funds. I think we are going to get the | 
money that it will take to keep this | 


organization going for quite a little 
while. 


Other Activities 


There have been several miscellaneous 
Washington activities during the past 
year. We participated in the effort made 


last spring to remove the export con- 


trols on hides which helped bring about ' 


a better adjustment on prices. They 
were being held artificially low for the 
benefit of the shoe dealers in this coun- 
try, although you wouldn’t know it when 
you buy a pair of shoes. 


I appeared before the House Appro- 
Priations Committee in seeking a small 
appropriation for the extension of the 
Market News Service so that the Pacific 
Coast would be more adequately sup- 
Plied with that service, and that was 
accomplished. 


I was in Washington when Congress- 
man Barrett and others were busy try- 
ing to get the Taylor Grazing fees 
Squared around so that they could get 
More money appropriated for the Taylor 
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Today’s boys and girls are feeding HEREFORDS. They are learn- 
ing through experience the opportunity which exists in producing 
more and better beef. By marketing feeds through America’s 
most popular breed of livestock, they are realizing greatest pos- 


sible returns. 


Over 35,000 breeders located in every state are busily engaged in 
the sound and profitable business of producing Registered Here- 
fords—the seed stock by which commercial beef herds are improved. 


Hundreds of thousands of commercial producers, responsible for 
80 per cent of the commercial cattle coming to the central markets, 
are doing it the successful Hereford way. They enjoy the supreme 
earning power afforded by Herefords in providing the best known 
market for grass, roughage and grain 


If you have land and grass, an opportunity awaits you with Herefords. 









SR Se eee 


Please send FREE, Illustrated Booklet: Herefords, The 
Beef Breed Supreme. 


Clip the coupon today for the informative booklet listed. 


THE BEEF BREED SUPREME 


STADE SETAE as Tees He 
AMERICAN 
Dept. 


L-EFORDS 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
300 West 11th Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Grazing Administration. Byron Wilson 
and Casey Jones of the National Wool 
Growers Association and I attended sev- 
eral conferences with Congressman Bar- 
rett and officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment while this matter was in process. 
We have been charged with trying to 
tear down the Taylor Grazing Admin- 
istration. There never was a word of 
truth in it. If it had not been for the 
energetic work of our friends in Con- 
gress who, too, have been accused of 
attempting to wreck the Taylor Grazing 
Administration, the emergency appro- 
priation of $300,000 would never have 
been obtained. That appropriation en- 
abled the service to carry on in fair 


shape for the current fiscal year. More 
money will be available next year as a 
result of the Barrett Bill, changing the 
percentage of fees retained for adminis- 
trative purposes. If the Taylor Grazing 
Administration can present a program 
justifying a larger appropriation, the 
money is available. 

The garbage disposal bill, which would 
control the unloading of garbage at 
ports, was unfortunately vetoed by 
President Truman. This bill has been in 
Congress for years and was orignally 
introduced by Congressman Elliott of 
California; after it was finally worked 
around so that we could get approval of 
it by both Houses of Congress, at the 
last minute the State Department made 


























































































technical objections and on their advice 
President Truman vetoed it. It is very 
unfortunate that the State Department 
didn’t wake up until it was too late to 
do anything about it. I don’t think it 
will be too dificult to introduce a new 
bill which will meet the President’s ob- 
jections. It is very important now— 
more so than when the bill was first in- 
troduced—because of the presence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Ships 
move up from Mexican ports to Ameri- 
can ports with garbage being handled 
very loosely. We had a report from 
Florida some time ago that they killed 
some hogs in a garbage feedlot because 
they had been fed garbage from a cer- 
tain ship. They weren’t going to take 
any chance on foot-and-mouth disease 
breaking out, so they just destroyed the 
hogs. 


The Cattle Grub Control 
passed the Senate and is before the 
committee of the House. Congressman 
Hope has promised us a hearing before 
taking any action on the bill. We are 
afraid there is a little too much power 
in the bill for a control program. We 
have no objection to a _ reasonable 
amount of money being appropriated for 
educational and research purposes, but 
we do not think they should be allowed 
to set up control areas at this stage of 
the game. There is too much yet to 


Bill has 


learn about this subject to make it prac- 
tical at this time even to consider any- 
thing like a compulsory control pro- 
gram. 

The hearings with regard to price 
control and rationing started yesterday 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. We think those hearings 
will be quite extensive and we are sure 
we will be given time to appear. 

The House Agricultural Committee 
is beginning final hearings on a long- 
range agricultural policy. We have been 
assured an opportunity to appear if we 
desire to do so. 

As stated to the executive committee 
meeting this morning, we have the larg- 
est membership we have ever had: 108 
paid association members for the year 
1947 and almost 3,500 paid individual 
members. Some are delinquent in both 
the association and the individual class, 
but that is between 300 and 400 net 
gain in the individual class and a net 
gain of eight association members over 
last year. Support last year was very 
good. The association is in the best 
shape it has been, to my knowledge, at 
any time. 

This is my 19th report as your secre- 
tarv. It has been a pleasure to work 
with you all these years, and the nicest 
thing about it is knowing so many fine 
people. 








Lobby visit: Carl Grief, Uniontown, Wash.; Col. F. W. ImMasche, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Grief; Clinton Tomson, secretary Shorthorn association, Chicago; T. E. 
Rochford, manager San Francisco Stockyards. In lower view: Mrs. Graeme Stewart, 
Dorris, Calif.; Jack Berkshire, Estancia, N. M.; Mrs. Dan McKinney, San Francisco; 
Ellis Mercer, Sombrero Butte, Ariz.; Graeme Stewart. 
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The New Mexico Cattle Growers have 
invited a lot of prominent men to speak 
at their convention Mar. 7-9; they include 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An. 
derson; David E. Lilienthal, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; J, J 
Pelly, president of Association of Amer. 
ican Railroads; Oscar Flores, undersee. 
retary of Agriculture in Mexico; Hatton 
W. Sumners, Dallas, Texas; A. A. Smith 
president of American National Live 
Stock Association; Rex Nicholson, advigo; 
for Bureau of Land Management; Frank 
S. Boice, chairman of the National Liye 
Stock Tax Committee; F. R. Carpente 
of Hayden, Colo. 


The following is a resolution passed 
unanimously by the association named, 
at its annual meeting in Grand Junction, 
Colo., Dec. 3, 1947: 


“Be it resolved, that the Western 
Slope Livestock Protective Association 
go on record as protesting the wording 
on the forms (form 879) of the Forest 
Service permit application. We feel that 
by signing such an application form we 
are subjugating ourselves to the mercy 
and whims of the Forest Service per- 
sonnel and are waiving our rights as 
good American citizens. We wish to 
recommend to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Congress of the United 
States that they eliminate this objection- 
able wording as useless, unnecessary 
and irrelevent to the matter at hand,” 


When stockmen in Malhuer County, 
Ore., recently organized the Malhuer 
County Live Stock Association they also 
formed an auxiliary which they called 
the Malhuer Cowbelles. The officers are: 
Mrs. Lucy Johnson, Ontario, president; 
Mrs. Lloyd Edmundson, Westfall, vice- 
president; Mrs. Claude Marquis, Vale, 
secretary-treasurer, 


Officers elected at a recent meeting of 
the Idaho County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion in Grangeville are: Bert Decker, 
president; Ward Sewell, vice-president; 
Wesley Jenkins, secretary; Albert 
Schroeder, Ross Bentz and Ben Gehring 
directors. The association voted to post 
a $300 reward for the arrest and cot 
viction of anyone caught stealing cattle 
belonging to members. 





Did you go home from the conven- 
tion without your glasses? If you did, 
and you had a pair when you arrived 
in Idaho, this notice may be for you: 
Leon L. Weeks, secretary of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, P. 0. Box 
2368, Boise, Ida., has the spectacles, 
which were found in the Boise High 
School Auditorium, in a case bearing 
the name “N. P. Benson Optical Com- 
pany.” 
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In a resolution adopted at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., the advisory board of the 
Bureau of Land Management, Colorado 
pistrict No. 7, recommended the For- 
est Service in areas connected with that 
district of the bureau correlate the open- 
ing and closing dates of range use rela- 
tive to the spring and fall seasons; also 
that advances or setbacks in the opening 
and closing dates cannot be made arbi- 
trarily on a district-wide basis but must 
conform to seasonable, water and other 
conditions directly affecting each al- 
lotment and individual. Correction of 
the situation was asked prior to the 1948 
grazing season. 


Jody Thompson, secretary of the South 
Central Arizona Junior Cattle Growers 
Association, reports that one of their 
projects is fattening a calf donated by 
the California Livestock Commission 
Company so it will be ready for the auc- 
tion at the Tucson show in February. 
Members take turns caring for the calf. 


New president of the Meagher County 
(Montana) Livestock Association is Os- 
wald Berg of Lennep, elected at the De- 
cember convention of that organization 
in White Sulphur Springs. Vice-presi- 
dent is Ed Teague and secretary is Paul 
Ringling (re-election). 


Recently 


sociation (Arizona) 


is Claude Hall of 
Kingman. . 


Colo. Association's 
Midwinter Meeting 


PWARDS of 100 stockmen were at | 


the midwinter meeting of the Colo- 


rado Stock Growers and Feeders Asso- | 


ciation meeting in Denver Jan. 21 and 
during most of the day speakers ad- 
dressed the group. 
Hatton W. Summers, Dallas, Tex., who 
talked on the “Philosopher of the 
House;” Dr. R. M. Gow, on Bang’s and 
other diseases, and W. C. Crew of the 
Denver stockyards who spoke on freight 
rates. Dr. Heine of the local BAI ex- 
plained the government’s proposal for 
Bang’s control. Speaking also were two 
tax experts, L. D. Dailey of the Colorado 
Tax Commission and Fred Bennion of 
the Colorado Public Expenditure Council. 
They talked about a new way of getting 
at values and appraisals of land for tax- 
ation purposes. A. A. Smith, new presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock 
Association, made a short talk on pub- 
lieity for the industry. 


Among the resolutions were these: 
Favored leasing of land on the Tamarac 
Ranch by the game commission to the 
agricultural college for cattle experi- 
mental purposes; opposed price and ra- 
tioning controls; opposed the reciprocal 
trade method of writing tariffs; sug- 
gested that moderate use of grain for 
feeding livestock take precedence over 
*xports to Europe; opposed federal ac- 
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elected president of the | 
Mohave County Livestock Growers As- | 


These were Hon. | 





quisition of land for parks, etc., unless 
affected counties and states are consult- 
ed; favored study of the Bang’s problem 
to find practical control plan and opposed 
compulsion at the present stage; lined 
up a rangeman with experience with 
Bang’s to represent the stockmen at a 
conference on its control to be called by 
the governor; commended the American 
Meat Institute’s advertising and favored 
support of the National Livestock Tax 
Committee; opposed use of appropria- 
tions by government agencies for self- 
perpetuating propaganda unless ear- 
marked for the purpose; endorsed Amer- 
ican National’s memorial to Congress ar- 
guing against price control and ration- 
ing; favored research in vaccine for use 
in Mexico but upheld the slaughter meth- 
od and absolved the BAI from blame in 
the failure of the eradication attempt; 
endorsed the program of the Colorado 
Public Expenditures Council to make pub- 
lic spending more efficient. 


In the evening before, members of 


the forest advisory boards recommended 
that before Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson’s decision on the Barrett Forest 
Service investigation committee report is 
“put into motion” a committee represent- 
ing the national forest advisory boards 
of the American National organization 
and the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion should confer with the secretary, 
Forest Service men and the Barrett sub- 
committee members in an attempt to 
eliminate the causes for the industry- 
Forest Service controversy. The boards 
asked that permit cuts in tranfers be 
discontinued; urged the Forest Service 
to carry out a rule of the Uncompahgre 
Valley Cattle and Horse Growers As- 
sociation to permit only registered Here- 
fords bulls on the ranges except in cer- 
tain areas; opposed “any cuts in time or 
increases in fees because of natural in- 
crease of permitted livestock;” suggested 
that the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
decide game areas in which control work 
should be done. 
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HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








421 Continental Oil Bldg. 





E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


For good, rugged range bulls call us. They 
are all registered and of well known 
breeding. 


We are also currently offering 
a nice selection of heifer calves. 


bcc Cattle 


DENVER 2, COLO. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
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140 HEAD COMMERCIAL ANGUS COWS AND HEIFER CALVES 
SALE FEBRUARY 19 — 12:00 NOON 


1 MILE EAST AND 2 MILES NORTH OF WATKINS, COLORADO 
Transportation to and from East Colfax Air Park, Located on Route 40 


Also 1 registered bull—Emirus of Angus- 
torra, bred by Losgren McGregor Stock 
Farms, Ada, Minn.—and 4 Registered 
Heifer Calves. 


5 THORP HEREFORD FARMS 


Britton, S. Dak. 


SPRING BULL SALE 
Monday, March 15, 1948—Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


For other information write 
JIM HOOVER & SON Sterling, Colo. 


OR 
Cc. E. & IDA A. TUPPS & SONS 
9707 East 17th Avenue Aurora, Colo. 





“vrrecw 


To be held in Fair Grounds Sale Barn the Evening following South Dakota Association Winter 
Sale held same day in Aberdeen, S. D. 





Colorado 





COLORADO 


RANGE BULL SALE 


OFFERING 150 TOP RANGE BULLS 
Lamont Sale Pavilion, Union Stock Yards 
March 26, Denver, Colo. 

For information write Colorado Hereford Association, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver 2, Colo. 








RADIO QUIZ GIVES 
FOOT-MOUTH STORY 


On Feb. 14 the Columbia station in 
Denver devoted a 15-minute period to a 
discussion by Dr. B. F. Davis with Farm 
Reporter Lowell Watts on the subject 
of foot-and-mouth disease. Patterned on 
a question-and-answer format, the inter- 
view gave Dr. Davis, who is secretary of 
the Colorado Stock Growers and Feed- 
ers Association, an opportunity to trace 
the history of the Mexican outbreak. 

Enforcement of a strict quarantine and 
disinfection methods were termed es- 
sential in connection with the new pro- 
gram of vaccination and quarantine, but 
Dr. Davis pointed out that the killing 
and burying of all infected and suscep- 
tible animals is still regarded as most 
efficacious. The general reaction of cat- 
tiemen in the United States to a stop on 
the slaughter operations, he described as 
“disappointment;” the change is re- 
garded as a potential threat for this 
country. The slaughter method was call- 
ed “never-failing.” The necessity for in- 
cluding wild game in the clean-up was 
also cited. 

Asked what steps had been taken to 
safeguard this nation’s cattlemen against 
foot-mouth danger, Dr. Davis spoke of 
the resolutions adopted last year by his 
own association: (1) a request that Con- 
gress appropriate sufficient funds to 
fight the disease; (2) a pledge of sup- 
port to the border states fronting on 
Mexico; (3) a request to the Colorado 
sanitary and stock boards to have money 
ready for a possible outbreak. 
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THE DENVER SHOW © 


Snow, ice, cold winds, huge crowds 
and lots of good fast action featured the 
week-long National Western Stock Show, 
Rodeo and Horse Show at Denver in 
January. The heavy weather, a tradi- 
tional accompaniment to Stock Show 
Week, failed to dampen the spirits of 
either spectators or buyers and the net 
result was a record-breaking total in all 
departments. As 1948’s National West- 
ern became history, the new all-time 
high in sale receipts stood at $6,300,000, 
with tops of $50 on carlot fat cattle and 
$55.75 on carlot feeders. 


Among the largest exhibitors was the 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., which sold 33 bulls privately dur- 
ing the week for a $2,600 average. It was 
WHR, also, which won the grand cham- 
pionship on carlot Hereford bulls as well 
as first prize for a load of senior calves. 
Reserve honors were awarded to Otto 
Fulscher, Holyoke, Colo., on a load of 
junior calves. 


The champion pen of five Angus bulls 
was shown by West Woodlawn Farms, 
Creston, Ill.; next-high place went to 
Alex Walsh, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
A pen of three Angus bulls calved be- 
fore Sept. 1, 1946, brought top prize to 
Cox & Cox, Mt. Morrison, Colo., while 
another Coloradan, W. B. Lutes of 
Merino, captured second. 

High-interest sales included a senior 
calf sold by WHR for $5,000 to Ham- 
mervold Bros., Carlyle, Mont. Dan Case- 
ment, Manhattan, Kans., pocketed $35 
a ewt. for 15 590-pound Hereford bull 








calves bought by R. M. McMillin, Cay 
ton, Colo. S-O Royal Prince 2nd gath, 
ered in $15,000 for consignor Suncres, 
Hereford Ranch, Gunnison, Colo., whey 
bought by Selvage Hereford Ranch, Gj. 
roy, Calif. A female top of $5,009 Was 
made by a lot from Walton Thorp, Brit. 
ton, S. D., sold to an eastern buyer, An 
Illinois buyer gave M. H. Harden, Num 
Colo., $3,200 for an Angus bull, 


Champion open class Shorthorn steg 
of the week was shown by the Univer. 
sity of Wyoming. 

The grand champion steer of the 
show, a chap named Ernie, repaid young 
Owner Don Harkness of Golden, Colo, 
well for his raising. A Denver restaura. 
teur paid $2,070—$2.30 a pound—to get 
him. 

W. D. Sidley of Encampment, Wyo, 
won grand champion honors on his loag 
of Hereford feeders, which sold to H, P, 
McDougal of Fontana Farms, Collins. 
ville, Calif., for $51.50 a cwt. Reserve 
champions were shown by the DeBerar 
Cattle Company of Kremmling, Colo., and 
these sold for $55.75 a ewt to Vollmer 
Brothers of Holstein, Ia. The first seven 
loads of feeders to go through the ring 
brought more than $50. 


BILLINGS BULL SALE 


Buyers who disregarded stormy 
weather during the second annual bull 
week sale at the Billings (Mont.) Pub. 
lic Stockyards paid an average price of 
$481.88 for the first 100 bulls sold and 
$546.50 for the top 50. About 225 Here- 


ford, Angus and Shorthorns were on} 


hand for the early December event, and 
two of them brought $1,000 each, to be- 
come sale toppers. 


Plans have been made to hold an- 
other sale next year on practically the 
same basis as the present one. Buyers 
have expressed approval of this method 
of purchasing bulls at private treaty. 


1947 HEREFORD EVENTS 

For the sixth consecutive year, regis- 
tered Hereford breeders have sold more 
cattle at auction than they did the year 
previous. 

In 1947, 40,411 head were sold in 569 
auctions at $440 per head—16,552 bulls 
averaged $488 each. Approximately one- 
eighth of the registered Herefords sold 
are sold at auctions and the remainder 
privately. 

Three World War I years exceeded 
1947 in average price—in 1917 it was 
$493; 1918, $481, and in 1919, $491. 

Thirteen states were represented it 
the top 25 auction sales of the year. 


STOCK CALVES SET 
K, C. PRICE RECORD 


A group of 107 choice quality Here 
ford steer calves broke all existing 
records at the Kansas City market early 
in December when they sold for $30 pe 
cwt.—$4.50 per hundred more than stock 
calves had ever brought there before 
The animals averaged 392 pounds eat) 
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nd came from the Perryton (Tex.) 
h of Parnell Brothers, who ex- 

the calves iad run with 
their mothers since birth, until the first 
of November, when a pound of cotton- 
seed cake Was supplied for each cow and 
wif. This ration was increased to 3 
pounds per day for each cow and calf 
during the last three weeks before the 
calves were shipped to market. 


COLORADO HEREFORD BREEDERS | 
TO HOLD RANGE BULL SALE | 


The Colorado Hereford Association 
has issued the rules and regulations to 
govern in its range bull sale on Mar. 26 
at the Denver stockyards. 


Entries are open to every Hereford | 


preeder in the state who maintains mem- 
bership in the association, but the num- 
ber per breeder is limited, and classified 
into pens of five bulls; pens of three 
bulls, and individual bulls. 


INLAND EMPIRE SHOW 


For the first time, pens of five fat | 
steers will be shown at the Inland Em- | 
pire Fat Stock Show to be held at the | 
Qld Union Stockyards, Spokane, Feb. | 
18-19, General superintendent of the | 
show will be Joe Muir of Washington | 


State College, who is secretary of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association. 


Each steer section exhibitor will be al- | 


lowed to show two pens of five steers. 
All animals will be sold on open market 
—there will be no auction. 


ANGUS SHOW SET 


Aberdeen-Angus cattle from 13 states 
and Canada have been entered in the 
sixth National Aberdeen-Angus Show 
and Sale, to be held in Chicago, Feb. 
18-20. From the 58 herds to be repre- 
sented, 36 bulls and 110 females will be 
featured. 


FIELDS HOLD SALE IN IDAHO 


Ernest Fields & Sons, Gooding, Ida., 
held the first annual public sale of 
“Gems of Herefords” on their Idaho 
Hereford Ranch recently where a good 
crowd of buyers showed up to take 78 
head for an average price of $637.43. 


The top animal was a bull, Gem Royal 
Essar 5th, which went to Hugh Nettle- 
ton of Murphy for $3,000. Second-high 
was Gem Royal Essar 8th, sold for $2,- 
100 to Karl Fischer of Eagle. High- 
selling female was Pearl «Mischief, 
bought by Ernest Eihlers & Sons of Sun 
Valley for $1,325, followed by Pearl 
Domino 19th, purchased by Judson Clark 
of Jerome for $1,125. Average price on 
the top 10 was $1,402.50. 


WOOL ITEM 

Because of an increase in wages, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, and higher costs of raw 
material, woolen mills marked up prices 
of their fall lines of cloth up to 25 per 
cent, Says a government report. The 
public, especially the distaff side, is ex- 
pected to resist these increases 
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MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS 


Still available are some long yearling bulls, some in each price class. 
Have a number of weaned heifers ready to sell at any time. 
Write for information to 


F. E. MESSERSMITH, Alliance, Nebr. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


Come to COLORADO 
for top HEREFORDS 


Write to Colorado Hereford Breeders Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver 2, Colo. for full information about the good bulls available 
now in Colorado. 


RANGE BULL AUCTION - DENVER - MARCH 26 


Freight rates were increased 10 per cent 5. Name a congressional observer to 
during January. As domestic wools are report to Congress on progress of pro- 
appraised on a landed Boston basis, this gram. 

increase in freight will be deducted from 6. Share costs on the basis applied in 
the net to the wool grower. previous campaign. 


7. Make the program a basis for a new 


A REVIEW OF AFTOSA comenees between United States and 
AND THE NEW PLANS ee 


, Recommendations of the Industry Advis- 
(Continued from Page 10) ory Committee to Secretary Anderson, 
now the only outlet is canning, several Dec. 6— 
factories for this process having been 1. Negotiate between the two countries 
erected. There is promise of further re- at the “highest ranking levels” to de- 
lief through more such plants. velop a program along “recognized lines” 
Stockmen of the United States are for eradication. 
anxious to find a solution to this disease 2. Appoint an administration with over- 
threat to their own herds and flocks and ail authority to report direct to President 
proposals of various groups are set down and designated departments. 
below so that readers may have an over- 3. Appoint a scientist to coordinate and 
all picture of the industry’s ideas: conduct field operations and work with 
Recommendations of House Committeeon administrator. 
Agriculture— 4. Employ best qualified personnel re- 
1. Make all-out effort to hold quaran- %@rdless of rank, rating or length of 
tine line north of infected area with a ‘SCTVICe. ie 
“sterile zone” as wide as possible south 5. Get unqualified support of all de- 
of this line where infected and exposed partments of government. — : 
animals will be slaughtered and buried, ‘ 6. Provide research outside the United 
and similar treatment south of the dis- States in disease and vaccination; with 
eased area; vaccine to be employed only V@ccines to be used solely as a control 
as adjunct to these measures. “7 = eradication. : 
2. This does not mean abandonment of + eae SORES: SS ee 


ao government and people. 
eradication program but merely a post- 8. Construct fence along border and 
ponement to more auspicious time. 


: aphiee: one along quarantine line within Mexico. 
3. Provide research by scientists and 9. Continue canning program for 


economists in Mexico and elsewhere in  yorthern Mexico. 
disease, control, prevention and effect of 10. Get congressional authority and 
plan on the economy of the two countries. necessary appropriations. 

4. Name an executive director accept- Recommendations of Border States 
able to both countries with complete au- © Foot-and-Mouth Disease Control Board, 
thority in campaign. made at El Paso, Tex., Dec. 29, are sub- 
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VACCINATE WITH 
CONFIDENCE! 


SAS 
YOUR 
LIVESTOCK 


SAVE 
MONEY 


USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 

BLACKLEG 

CPUS an 


ALUM 
(WHOLE CULTURE) TREATED 


Get the “jump” on Blackleg. 
Vaccinate early with a single dose 
of Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin 
(alum treated). IT’S POTENT. 


MALIGNANT EDEMA 
When necessary to protect against 
both Blackleg and Malignant Edema 
use PARKE-DAVIS CLOSTRIDIUM 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN... 


double protection with a%ingle dose. 


FREE! Write for booklet on the 
control of Blackleg and Malignant 


Edema. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICH. 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 













GOLD SEAL 2.2% 
ALFALFA SEED "4.7.35 
WE are headquarters for, 
Alfalfa seed, having de--\ 
voted many years to build- 2cf 
ing up supply sources that i] 
permit us to offer high 
quality at saving prices. 
Ask today for price list 

, and catalog. 


estern Seed 





=m 


DENVER,COLO 


A report from Florida has it that 
stock going directly from the range to 
the slaughter pens (as most of it does, 
according to buyers) sells for $12 to $18. 
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stantially the same as the recommenda- 

tions of the Industry Advisory Commit- 

tee. 

The Kleberg or Texas Plan of Eradica- 
tion: 

1. Establish quarantine line north of 
zone of infection and exposure. 

2. Vaccinate susceptible animals north 
of that line for 10 to 20 miles, consider- 
ing also natural barriers. 

3. At the same time start systematic 


| eradication in zone of infection through 


| progressive purchase of susceptible ani- 


mals. 

4. Title to animals should be vested in 
the United States and they should be 
disposed of rapidly; a large percentage 
could be used for food in Mexico. 

5. Sixty days after an area is cleaned 
of suspects restock it with animals from 


| vaccinated area north of the line, tagging 


| each animal. 


6. Kill without compensation animals 
allowed to cross quarantine lines and 


| penalize those responsible. 


-CATTLEMAN'S PLATFORM 


7. Continue inspection of tagged ani- 





mals and handle outbreaks by Slaughte, 
system. 

8. United States to provide all vaccine 
for tagged animals from the clean Zones 
but for no other. 

9. Provide penalties for all infractions 

10. Speed is essential. 

Incentive compensation should be 
given to workers; sustenance should }y 
provided for those put in need through 
program during eradication process, 
Recommendations of United States Live. 

stock Sanitary Association Committe 

on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Noy, lL 

1. Set up research laboratory on ay 
isolated island or other safe area fy 
study of the disease. 

2. Try to find way of disposal of car. 
casses by chemicals or means other than 
burial. 

3. Build fence along the U. S.-Mexicay 
border. 

Whatever plan is adopted, the stock. 


men are going to continue to worry about f 
an outbreak until the disease is finally [ 


stamped out in Mexico. 





TARIFFS 
Asked that the Reciprocal Trade Act 


_ be not extended but instead that the 


United States Tariff Commission be re- 
vived and given power to adjust rates as 
occasion demands after the expiration of 
present trade agreements “so that agri- 
cultural producers, industry and labor 
may be adequately protected against a 
sudden and disastrous flow of imports;” 


| or that Congress take back its power to 








J ice practices. 


confirm or reject tariff changes. 
FEDERAL LANDS 


Urged that cuts for transfers be en- 
tirely discontinued and no cuts be made 
except where clearly justified by a sur- 
vey of range conditions. 


Asked for funds, either from “exist- 
ing Forest Service funds or by diverting 


| from less necessary purposes” to seed 
| and otherwise rehabilitate those Forest 


Service lands now affording little or no 


| value for grazing. 


Asked elimination of a paragraph in 
the application form for grazing which 
requires permittees to “assume absolute 
liability for the acts of employees 


| whether or not committed within the 


scope of their employment, thereby forc- 
ing permittees to contractually forego 


| the legal limitations of such liability.” 


Expressed appreciation to Barrett com- 
mittee which investigated the Forest 
Service for its work and constructive 
recommendations made to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Asked for a conference with Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson, the Forest 


| Service and the Barrett subcommittee 


which recently investigated Forest Serv- 
The resolution listed the 
recommendations of the Barrett subcom- 
mittee which Secretary Anderson had re- 
jected: (1) Effective immediately and 
extending for a three-year test period 
there shall be no reduction made in per- 





(Continued from Page 9) 


mits. (2) Establish and put into opera. 
tion a system of impartial appeal boards 
designed to represent fully the interests 
of the general public as well as the per- 
mittees and the Forest Service, so far as 


grazing and livestock operations are con- 


cerned. 


Urged removal of section 8 of the gen- f 


eral appropriation bill of the 80th Con- 
gress because it restricts the proper de- 


centralization of the Bureau of Landf 
Management, as set out in the Nicholson f 


report and adopted by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Recommended that appropriation bills 
carrying money for government agencies 
contain a provision that none of the 
money appropriated be used for public 
relations work unless so earmarked. The 
resolution said that “many government 


agencies, under the guise of public rela- | 
tions, use money appropriated for ad-f 


ministrative purposes to promote, enlarge 
and perpetuate themselves.” 

Opposed legislation which might de 
prive livestock producers of use of sur 
plus military lands formerly used by 
them, since the original understanding 


was that lands taken for military uses J 


were to be returned to former owners 
when they become surplus. 

Endorsed S. 1874 which is designed to 
pay to holders of grazing permits and 


licenses the losses sustained from use of § 


the land by government agencies for n& 
tional defense purposes. 

Favored H. R. 206 which proposes t0 
establish statehood for Alaska and that 
it retain its lands, natural resources and 
tide water, since “it is our belief that 


so-called states which do not own their 
never achieve 
actual statehood.” A similar bill apply: 


natural resources. will 


ing to Hawaii was favored. 


Opposed, in the case of lands now Te 
tained by the federal government in te 
public land states, “the principle of fed- 
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eal appropriations for state and local 
overnments in lieu of taxes and favor 
instead the policy of private or state 
ownership oi these lands which the Con- 
stitution does not empower the federal 
government to own.” 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Asked the Department of Agriculture 
to make a study of the feeding in transit 
situation and recommend such changes 
as might be needed. 

Favored passage of the Reed-Bulwinkle 


bill. 

Opposed H. R. 2657 which would re- 
strict practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Internal Revenue 
Department to attorneys at law. 

Urged Congress to instruct Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the 


| railroad loss and damage claim situation, 


since some of the railroads apply the 
policy of paying only 50 per cent of 
actual damage. 

Asked for provision in Railway Labor 
Act to permit the public to have voice 
in wage controversies. 

Opposed to any changes in the 28-36 
hour law which limits the time shipments 
of livestock can be held on board cars, 


| since “the law is working satisfactorily.” 


Letter From 


DeEAR EDITOR: 

We sure have been busy on this place 
lately. Besides the usual run of ranch 
work, putting in new heaters in the 
stock tanks, etc., we have gathered in 
quite a few head that we have to feed 
hay. Our time has been pretty well oc- 
cupied; however will take this evening 
to write the Producer. McDowd says 
my grammar and spelling has improved 
a lot since I took up this letter writing 
for the bunk house crew and that if 
the dictionary holds out a few months 
more I will really be proficient. Well, 
the boss went to the stock show in 
Denver this year. He shipped back 20 
head of young purebred bulls. He says 
he will equalize the meat situation by 
shipping the same number of old heavy 
bulls back to Denver for them to make 
boloney out of and that he will get 
nearly enough out of them to pay for 
the young bulls he bought. He says the 
stock shown there was extra good and 
that he also enjoyed the show. Says 
the boss of the show is a man by the 
name of Caine, a pretty fine fellow. 
He said he had a long talk with this 
Mr. Caine about putting on one show 
Some afternoon next year in which all 
the contestants in the different events 
must be 60 years old, or older. If he 
will do that we will declare a holiday 
for a week and he will take nearly all 
of our crew in to compete, and this 
mess hall will have more medals and 
ribbons on the wall than Bull Halsey 
had in his cabin on the flag ship, that 
is if he can haze us around in a bunch 
and keep us away from the pit falls 
of a big city like Denver. 

At the supper table tonight it was 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Urged financial and moral support of 
the National Live Stock Tax Committee. 

Commended the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for its research and pub- 
licity work in meat and bespoke liberal 
support of the board by all cattle pro- 
ducers. 

Commended the American Meat Insti- 
tute for its effective national meat ad- 
vertising. 

LIVESTOCK HEALTH 

Favored a garbage disposal bill free 
from the technical objections that caused 
its veto last year, since with foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico protection in 
the handling of garbage is more impor- 
tant than ever. 

Urged the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to put on a research program and experi- 
mentation in the matter of sore eyes in 





cattle “so that the substantial losses | 
suffered on this account may be reduced 


or eliminated.” 


Opposed compulsory control of cattle | 


grubs and insisted that a bill now in 


Congress be modified to “limit any action | 


to research and demonstration and elim- 
inate all semblance of compulsory con- 
trol.” 


Skull Creek 


agreed that I should write to this Mr. 
Caine and ask him when he holds that 
contest to cut out that pistol shooting 
and let us quirt it out with the broncs 
we draw. I won’t mention this in the 
letter to Mr. Caine but I also think it 
would be safer for all concerned if no 
one pulled a gun. Even our cook says 
that before he got hurt down in the 
state of Sanora he rode in the Festival 
of Mountain and Plain in Denver. That 
is the first time in 6 years that he 
ever let on that he knew any thing but 
to boil water. I am for the deal if they 
will leave out those humped neck brah- 
mas. Those critters are some what un- 
familiar to a regular ranch hand, and 
I never liked the looks of them any 
how, in fact to me they look some thing 
like a cross between a buffalo and a 
catamount. The boss also says we will 
take Jess Smith’s palomeeno along and 
show them a real horse from the Skull 
creek ranch. I never heard the boss 
do so much bragging before, must be 
some woman in Denver made him be- 
lieve he is one of those butter and egg 
men you read about. However our 
bunch will back him up no matter what 
he says. Mollie (we all call the widow 
Mollie now) believes that Tex is re- 
ceiving letters from some firm called 
Alcoholics anoymous. He won’t let us 
read them so we don’t know what he is 
up to, but Mollie is a prety smart wo- 
man and will find out. If that firm 
has any thing better than a cordial 
Shuck Wilson can brew out of squaw 
berries, it will have to be pretty good 
stuff. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 


ain 


February, 1948 

















= Have fun! Keep 
healthy! Enjoy the great out- 
doors. These valuable books tell you how. 
“RIDING FOR FUN AND HEALTH” 
describes experiences of master horse- 
men. “HORSES AND RIDERS”— 
how to care for your horse, etc. A 
must forall horsemen. 25¢ 


HORSE & MULE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
COATT else le ee 1 -| 


Super Strength 
Studded T 


Steel 
Fence Posts 


5’-6’-61/2’-7’-8’ Lengths 
@ Made from Rail Stee! 
@ Tough and Dependabie 


ai ate ah 


@ Easy to Drive 
@ Long Lasting 


@ Furnished with galvanized 
wire fasteners 


Immediate delivery— 
Any quantity 


PLAY SAFE ORDER NOW 
Anything in STEEL 


write, wire or call 


Smith Pipe 
and Steel Co. 


735 North 19th Ave. 
Phone 4-5621 
Phoenix, Arizona 








The Automatic Equipment Manufac- 


turing Co., Pender, Nebr., has contracted 
for a new 40 by 200-foot plant in South 
Sioux City, Nebr., to step up production 
of the company’s labor-saving farm 
equipment. 
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‘“‘Your advice 
saved me... ”’ 


Thus a dirt farmer expressed 
his appreciation for the help 
received from the 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL DIGEST | 





















issued by the oldest and largest farm 
and ranch management and appraisal 
organization. A cumulative reference 
volume of 400 pages, in attractive 
ring binder. Twice-monthly releases 
keep it current—on prices, production, 
markets, shortages and surpluses 
ahead. Thousands of ranchers, farm- 
ers and business men profit through 
its use. 


The $10 reference volume and 
twice monthly releases for 12 
maemnthas: .:...2...:... : $ 


Follow its recommendations and the 
service will pay for itself, many times 
over. 





Write for Free Sample Releases 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 





TELL "EM YOU SAW IT IN THE PRODUCER 
ne 


Are You Keeping Up vic. ine ictest | 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
— that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 
—— . 
orse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, yh nod 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 


$1.50; American 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 


Farming 

The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 
Pigeons 

a Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), 
Poultry 


Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 

American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 

m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 

— m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 
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The Markets— 
Now and Later 


HE CATTLE MARKET IS STILL 

performing on a much higher level 
than generally anticipated. For a long 
time the most strength 
was noted on good to 
choice cattle but of 
late the swing has 
been to the lower 
grades, and anything 
suitable for sausage 
purposes made the 
sharpest upturns. 
Near the middle of | 
January there were 
signs of weakness on 
zood to choice beef 
steers, indicating some 
let-up in demand for 
the better cuts of beef. 


Although 1947 closed at record levels 
there were further upturns going into 
1948 and this new strength was not con- 
fined entirely to slaughter classes as de- 
mand for replacement stock broadened 
with the coming of a new income tax 
year. Feeders made so much money dur- 
ing 1947 that they are willing to con- 
tinue their feeding operations until such 
time as the market shows signs of per- 





Mr. French 


| manently working lower. 


At the moment there is nothing very 


| bearish in the situation despite increased 





receipts at most markets. Many of the 
cattle now being marketed had not been 
in the feedlots over 60 to 90 days and 
those fed more than 120 days formed a 
very small part of the current supply. 
Long-fed cattle are certain to be scarce 
all through the year unless sharp breaks 
bring about the holding back of cattle 
expected to be marketed earlier. 


Cattle are in strong hands and short 
price declines will not retard marketings. 
If lengthy weakness develops there may 
be periods of short receipts. The future 
may be uncertain but to date many are 
still bullish and apparently have no fears 
of the trend in the immediate future. 
Only a small percentage of the feeders 
are operating extensively, while many 
of the little feeders are expanding their 
operations. 

Much will depend upon the feed sit- 
uation. Feed prices are high and may 
continue much above a year ago. As 
long as profits are derived from feeding 
operations the high cost of feed is only 
secondary. One man who raised 10,000 
bushels of corn in 1946 picked only 2,500 
bushels from the same acres in 1947 and 
has no intention of feeding any cattle. 


Some Comparisons 


A 25-year-old cow was marketed re- 
cently at $191.90; she originally cost the 
owner $85 and she had 23 calves during 
her lifetime. This is somewhat of an 
illustration of what has been happening 
in the cattle business, representing both 
the low and the high periods of the last 
25 years. Many will remember that 





1923 was a very low year, as in that 
year no beef steers at Chicago passa 
$13.25 and in the two lowest months 
nothing passed $10.40. 


A record price for beef steers of $419; 
has already been established in 1948 fo, 
Chicago, but if you jump back to 1934 it 
will be found that the year’s top did not 
pass $7.60, with nothing in Novembe 
above $6.50. Many now feeding cattle 
were not operating that far back and they 
are the men least influenced by the aj. 
vice for caution given by those who wen} 
through many low years of the past, 


Many are wondering about the prog. 
pect of supplies during 1948. The slaugh. 
ter of cattle under federal inspectioy 
during 1947 totaled 15,523,959, up ove 
4,000,000 from the previous year. Meap. 
while the calf slaughter of 7,933,437 
gained over 2,000,000. Many trade esti. 
mates place the number of cattle op 
farms on Jan. 1 at 76,000,000 to 77,000, 
000, with some below that. It means 
about 5,000,000 under a year earlier, 

This is the season when bulls, can. 
ners and cutters and vealers are usually 
in light to moderate supply and, with a 
much broader demand than normal, sharp 
advances have been registered, carrying 
prices to new all-time highs. There is 
nothing in sight to indicate any increase 
in supplies in the immediate future u- 
less it would be in the receipts of vealers 
which show good volume in March and 
April. 

Most cattle now coming to market are 
showing materially shorter profits as 
they went out later when first costs were 
higher and in addition there has bee 
a substantial rise in feed costs in the 
past few months. Because of the uncer- 
tainty facing the feeders, it is a cinch 
that feeding periods will be reduced » 
that the investment will not be so great, 
nor the risk so big. 


Feeding Statistics 


Cattle on feed for the market on Jan. 
1 were estimated at 3,774,000, off 12 per 
cent from a year earlier, and the smallest 
since 1940. This compared with 4,435,000 
Jan. 1, 1943, the record high. The nun- 
ber in the 12 north central states inclué- 
ing the Corn Belt was down 19 per cent. 

Outside of the north central area, 
there was an increase of 12 per ceil, 
the largest on record. This was due t? 
the increased feeding in the West. The 
increase for the 11 western states wa 
116,000, decreases occurring only 1 
Washington and Oregon. Feeding in Col 
orado and California established nev 
highs. Numbers in Texas and Oklahomé 
were down, with all wheat pastures show 
ing considerable drop. 

A decrease of 16 per cent was reportel 
in the number of sheep and lambs 
feed on Jan. 1 as compared with a yeil 
earlier and the smallest number sine 
1928. There were 4,788,000 in all areas 
Nearly all of the decrease was in the 
Corn Belt states and in the importatl 
wheat pasture sections of Kansas, Okie 
homa and Texas as the western staté 
as a group showed an increase of 3 p# 
cent. 
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| By DAVID I. DAY 
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RAVELING FROM INDIANAPOLIS 

to Decatur, Ind., early in January, 
we found the snow on the fields but the 
earlier ice was off the highway. It 
seemed that a few more beef cattle of 
the native sort were on feed than last 
year When we motored over the same 
mileage. 

The westerns, mostly whiteface cattle, 
were about the same in.number and kind. 
Coming in at high prices, with very high- 
priced grain and hay before them, the 
whole thing gets into the class of big 
business. I observed that some of the 
farmers With investments up to $40,000 
in cattle were just a little bit nervous. 


While all the financiers and market 
experts are pretty well agreed that high 
priees in all directions will prevail 
through 1948, there is a feeling that a 
break in prices of cattle might come late 
in the year. How this is figured, we do 
not know but many farmers are fidgety. 

All the way up to Decatur and thence 
eastward to the nearby Ohio line many 
fine beef herds are kept, many being 
shipped in also strictly for feeding. In 
short, it is the sort of midwestern local- 


lity that the western ranchers like to 
; bear in mind. 
‘cattle have been fed since pioneer times 


It is country where beef 


and where most feeders make money, 
good times and bad. We found the same 
situation prevailing for a good many 
miles after entering Ohio. Then we in- 
vaded a region or two where beef merely 
means the marketing of cull dairy cattle. 


Auglaize County, Ohio, for example, 
has been for 150 years recognized as a 
fortunate land. It was settled early by 
choice people, easterners of the Anglo- 
Saxon sort, later German farmers and 
cthers. In most cases, the better farm- 
ers fed for beef. They still do. It is not 
really a big cattle feeding country but a 
lot of beef comes from the farms there. 

“Our feeders are not in-and-out very 
much,” I heard. “Some go in for choice 
stuff. Others are handling short-feds. 
Possibly they will feed for a little shorter 
periods. Our corn last fall was caught 
by the frost. This hurt the hog business 


but has not hurt the cattle business as 
much,” 


* * 


_A short drive from Chicago out to 
Kankakee, Ill., revealed little cattle feed- 
Ing on farms visited ... A chat with one 
old-timer, 90 next spring, indicated that 
the old days and old ways were different 
from ours. Said he: “Those were the 
days when laws were advocated forbid- 
ding killing a steer less than seven years 
old, Cattle furnished meat, milk and 
motive power. Every farm had a yoke 
of oxen or two. We marketed smooth, 


* 
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old-time, high-standing Shorthorns 
weighing up to 3,000 pounds. 
had forgotten the age. No westerns. No 
feedlots. No prime beef. All just rough- 
fed half-wild animals chased up out of 
the woods and creek bottoms.” 


We often | 


Traveling southward in the direction | 


of Paris and Marshall, we found more 
and more cattle; nice stuff, too. Some 
market in Chicago, others take cattle to 
Indianapolis. 


Carl E. Harris: On Christmas Eve, at 
Lewiston, Ida., where he had resided 


since 1919. Mr. Harris, who was 53, was | 


born at Lyndon, Kan. He was a director 
of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association at 
the time of his death. 


Wade Humphreys: Several weeks ago 
at Grangeville, Ida. Mr. Humphreys, a 


member of long standing in the Idaho | 


Cattlemen’s Association, was also a 

former deputy state brand inspector. 
Dr. Roy Green: At 58, in Denver fol- 

lowing surgery. Dr. Green, 


widely | 


known, was president of Colorado A & M | 


College at Fort Collins—a post from 
which he had been on leave of absence 


for several months because of ill health. | 


John Hervey: In his Chicago home 
on Dec. 31, at 77. An outstanding histo- 
rian of Thoroughbred and Standard Bred 
horses, Mr. Hervey used the pen name 
“Salvator.” 


Harry Briddell Jessup: Early in Janu- 
ary, at the age of 76. The prominent 


Washington cattle ranching figure was | 


born in Indiana but had lived at Omak 
for 22 years. 


Harry Petrie: At 79, in his Santa Ana, 
Calif., home; on the eve of the opening 
of Denver’s National Western Stock 
Show, of which he was a charter member 
and the first manager, in 1905. For many 


years he was superintendent of the Den- | 


ver Union Stock Yards. Born in New 
York State, Mr. Petrie went to Denver 
in 1885. From 1910 he managed the 
Golconda Cattle Company in Nevada; in 
1915 he returned to Denver to manage 
his own ranch interests. In 1940 he was 
appointed to represent the government at 
livestock meetings in the 17 western 
states. 


Robert H. Cabell: President of Armour | 


and Company from 1935 to 1939 and pre- | 


viously for 20 years department mana- 
ger of the company’s European inter- 
ests with headquarters in London. He 


died Dec. 12 at Ridgewood, N. J., at 82 


years of age. 




































































THE LaRUE CATTLE SQUEEZE CHUTE 


(Patent Pending) 
"The Answer to a Cattleman's Dream" 


This strongly built, exceptionally well-balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. No gates or bars in 
front to make cattle unwilling to enter. 


Operated by One Man 


Quickly adjustable for small or large cattle. May 
be loaded into a trailer or pickup by two men. 
Every owner is an ardent booster. 
for further information and prices. 


LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Phone 3-4336 


Please write 





Hauling livestock to market 
is a responsibility NOT to 
be taken lightly. By night- 
and by day-men are guid- 
ing huge truck-trailers to 
market, carefully and seri- 
ously-men of driving skill, 
reliability, and integrity. It's 
no wonder these men wear 
cowboy boots—Nocona 
Boots-for good footing, 
for comfort, for economy. 
Nocona Boots help get the 
job done. 













Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA 800TS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
NOCONA, TEXAS ENID JUSTIN, President 





Angus Are 
Hornless 


Wise cattlemen demand a 
hornless beef breed. Aber- 
deen-Angus are naturally 
polled. This dominant charac- 
teristic means minimum 
losses from injuries in the 
pasture, in the feedlot or in shipping. No losses 
or setback from costly dehorning. Hornless 
heads and uniform Angus type produce greater 
profits! Write for free descriptive literature. 


merican 

berdeen- atl 

ngus Breeders’ fissociation 
Dept. A-3, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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“Superior Beef Breed” 





ENJOY ELECTRICITY NOW |  GONVENTIONALITIES 


SALDOBS 





New 1948 Models. ¢ 












110 VOLT t WIND 
32 VOLT ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


300-400 
Kw. Hr. per Mo. 


UNIFORM 
VOLTAGE 


Abundant 
Electricity 
for ALL 
110 Volt 
AC-DC 
Motors and 
Appliances 


Operates on 

eT Tatas! 

For Highline 
AT eae 


“Wired But Waiting”’’ For Service ? 
You can electrify economically NOW with 
the dependable 110 Volt Jacobs Wind Elec- 
tric Plant! And remember this wiring for 
highline service is identical to the wiring 
for a 110 Volt Jacobs. If and when you do 
get highline service, you will use the same 
wiring and the same AC-DC motors and 
appliances! 


Uninterrupted, RESERVE POWER 
If you want uninterrupted, reserve power at 
uniform voltage and at lowest cost, you want 
a dependable JACOBS. For more than fifteen 
years, Jacobs 110 Volt Plants have been 
supplying power for as little as 2 cents per 
kilowatt hour, including operation, mainte. 
nance and battery replacement. AC-DC 
motors and appliances operate on the uni- 
form voltage of the completely automatic 
Jacobs. 


Get ALL the Facts on 
New 1948 Models 
*See your JACOBS 
Dealer or Write Direct. 


WIND ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
WSN ae) a Ole 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking Short- 
horns are unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater carcass value than 
other breeds. Second to none in pro- 
ducing milk and meat from home- 
— roughage and grain from your 
arm! Free facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 


Lse, 













Six months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
809 West Exchange Avenue, U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-53 
Chicago 9, Illinois 










EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 

full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tage 

and [Komplete line of supplie rite for free catalog, 
= Co 


Breeders Suppl —- 
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| individuals or groups.) 





A man stood up in the audience at 
the Boise American National meeting 
and said he understands congressmen 
have foot-high stacks of letters favoring 
meat controls compared with maybe 
only one or two opposing them. (Such 
mail is unquestionably inspired by a few 
Cattlemen 
should write to their representatives in 
the national Congress. That’s particu- 


lary a good plan now because if ration- 
ing or price controls are tried again we 
really will be in a mess. 


— 








Honorary Vice-President “Dee” Brown- 
| field of Deming, N. M., and Huling Means 
of Silver City, N. M., catch up on a little 
paper work on the way to the conven- 
tion; below, R. J. Haws, Twin Falls, Ida., 
and J. E. Manning, manager of the Ogden 
Livestock Auction, Ogden, Utah. 





Graeme Stewart, young Californian 
who heads up the National Juniors, 
backed up the invitation for that group 
to go to North Platte next year when 
the seniors meet. 


Tom Arnold of Nenzel, Nebr., was the 
man who made the successful bid for the 
next convention, which goes in 1949 to 
North Platte in his state. The North 
Platte boosters provided many of the 
men with hats banded with the name of 
the town and generally put up a strong 
argument in favor of their bid. 


Huling Means, Silver City, N. M., chair- 
man of the finance committee, completed 
two highly diversified tasks at Boise. 
One was the reading of the somewhat 
staid but highly important financial re- 
port for the year; the other, the delivery 
of some of the cowboy drollery that con- 
vention-goers have come to expect from 
him at the meetings. 





There is plenty of scenery, 00d fish 
ing, skiing and ranching and agriculty, 
in Idaho and you can see a picture 
Idaho’s famous potato on this year 
license plates, and if you look closely yo, 
will observe the cube of butter melting j 
this baked potato. Close to the convey 
tion city Boise, at Meridian, is a might 
big creamery that sends out two carloag 
of butter a day and to which a constay 
stream of trucks come with milk fro 
surrounding farm lands. And when Vol 
look over the seed catalog this year, re 
member that the sweetcorn seeds yo, 
pick out probably originated close t 
Boise. 


Those in charge of selecting a gift , 
appreciation for the services of retirin, 
President William B. Wright found oy 
that he’d like a three-cornered des} 
Accordingly, the new piece of furnituy 
will shortly go into use, marked with 
commemorative plate from the America 
National members. In accepting th 
present, Mr. Wright commented tha 
there was so much on the desk he ha 
been using that perhaps it would be bes 
simply to start fresh and not transfe 
any of the old stuff to the new clea 
surface. 





The bill to provide for machinery t 
ration meat was introduced in the Senat 
by Senator Ralph E. Flanders and in th 
House by Representative Jacob K. Javits 


both republicans. The law would expir 
Jan. 31, 1951, and $1,000,000 is mad 
available to carry out its purpose. Th 
senators said they did not favor ration 
ing but thought the impending med 
crisis might cause public demand fo 
such a measure. The authors think th 
bill would also control prices, althoug 


the measure in no way authorized fixing 


of maximum prices for any commodity. 


A resolution adopted by the America 
National at Boise asked that Section 
of the general appropriation act be r 
moved. It prohibits use of funds f 
“any regional, field or other office” an 
prevented decentralization of the Bures 
of Land Managements as called for ! 
the Nicholson report agreed to by th 
Secretary of the Interior. We learn tha 
a committee has already okayed a bi 
to remove the prohibition. 


There’s talk now in Washington abo 
a laboratory for research in foot-an 
mouth disease to be set up in or cli 
to New York City. Hearings on the pm 
posal are being held and the argumé 
is that it will be mighty hard to g 
scientists to set up housekeeping 2 
stick to it on an isolated island but the 
would be happy in New York City. ' 
has generally been considered unsafe’ 
carry on such experiments within 
confines of the country and previ 
proposals have suggested some off-com 
nent spot. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 
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e Chicago, where folks like their steaks 
00d fish, Personal Mention big and juicy. . . . Northwest housewives 


Zricultyy gE. R. Jackman, extension service man don’t like ’em so big. 


Picture of with Oregon State College, is the au- Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hardison have sold Pe ‘a n ket 
his year’ thor of an article published in the Jan. their 200-acre stock ranch and pasture 


losely yo 31 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, and holdings near Yakima, Wash., to 


melting if ontitled “Burns, Oregon.” One of the Mp, and Mrs. J. V. Rogers. 

'€ Conveng pictures used shows a calf branding Last month we said that Forrest Bass- Gi e 

& might ceene on the ranch of 0. D. Hotchkiss ford had taken a new position with West- 

© carload§ year Burns. (Mr. Hotchkiss is on the orn Livestock Reporter. We should have pe ee - 


’ constanf American National’s executive commit- said Western Livestock Journal. He is Ee, 
milk frowf tee and is also vice-president of the  oditor. 


when yo§ cattle and Horse Raisers Association of 
| year, ref Qregon.) Familiar names mentioned in c ti liti 
seeds yoll the story are those of National members onventionaiities 


close tf chet Craddock and Herb Chandler of Newly elected President A. A. Smith, 


Baker (Mr. Chandler being another ex- accompanied by Mrs. Smith, took special 
a gift of ecutive CORREO) interest in American Falls when they 
f retiring In Olathe, Kan., exists an example of went through on their way to Boise. Mr. 
found ov the exacting art of fine boot making, Smith reminisced that many years ago | 
red desk handed down from generation to genera- he had homesteaded there, building a one- 








furnitur tion. There, 72 years after C. H. Hyer room cabin and the furniture it con- | $ 9 

ed with 4 same west from Kankakee, Ill., with the tained. The Smiths hoped to be able to | 

Americag 41) he had learned at his father’s bench, locate it again. | F.O.B. 
pting thd i. firm bearing his name and now run Odd A. Osteroos, the assistant secre- | N.Y. 


nted tha by his grandsons continues to fashion tary of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Brand New 


sk he ha by hand, to measure, the famous custom- Association, stopped in Denver following U. S. Government 
ld be bes made footwear. attendance at his first American National | HORSE BLANKETS 
t transfe convention. Mr. Osteroos employes a 


new cleag Cutter Laboratories at Berkeley, Calif., 
announce the election as vice-president in 
charge of finance and accounting of 


highly pleasing neighborly repertorial | No. 890-A neat, warm, durable blan- 
style in writing up the North Dakota ket. Original cost to U. S. Government 
edition. $12.50. This fine blanket has a khaki 

Harry R. Lange, for the past two years Myrtle Black, Denver secretary who in ae top = - ae} ashe aie 
ates controller of the company. the past 10 years has assisted at almost | pee ae, oe ger: pero 

ee M. O. Best, prominent among Arizona that many conventions, was heard to say surcingle 

business and agricultural leaders, has that his unassuming mien and eagerness Weight 7 Ibs. Full 74" size 
shinery tg been elected to the board of directors of to help often resulted in mistaken iden- | NOTE: Bale of ee re $100 00 
the Senat4 the Valley National Bank in Phoenix. tification for Mr. Bruce, manager of the | , F.O.B. N.Y. : 
and in thq Mr. Best, a native of Colorado, grew up Boise Hotel which was the convention Remit with order. No C.O.D.'s please 
K. Javit# on the ranch of his father, who was en- headquarters. His genuine concern for | SATISEACTION GUARANTEED 3 
gaged in the livestock business in Kiowa all in problems of every one at head- 


uld expin : OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
is mag County. quarters at first caused some of the | Send for FREE catalog No. 50 of 
pose. TM The 25,000-acre J. E. Smith Livestock delegates to mistake him for one of his | + Psa 


all your riding and saddlery needs. 
or rationt Co, with offices in Pendleton, Ore., was own employees. ; 7 ” 


ling med sold Jan. 21 for around $200,000 to Roma A post-convention visitor in Denver, z 
mand fo} M. Van Bibber of Spokane and C. C. for Stock Show week, was J. Sherman | === = EVE 
think th? Curl of Adams, Ore., by Geo. F. Schoof. Guttridge, Prairie City, Ore., president EEE E = Ene =~ 
, althoug} The area lies south of Pilot Rock, Ore., of the Cattle and Horse Raisers Associa- - 


zed fixing and includes grazing and alfalfa land. tion of his state. He came in with Jerry | MILLER HARNESS COMPANY, INC. 


mmodity, i Sotola, Armour fieldman. 
Among the many persons attending 


Americaf the January stock show in Denver was 
Section § Humbert Rees, who found time to drop 
act be r in on the association offices for a brief os & pheketel seat of Waebieiis ty tow 
funds fig Visit. With stormy weather apparently 


convention hall each year. pales Caseig 
ffice” an§ brewing in the area generally, he was el ae : , Se ae 
he Burea§ understandably anxious to get his car Virginia Wright, one of the two secre- | 


d for @ over the mountains to Rifle, Colo., be- taries who worked at the convention out | < BO TOU WANT 10 SS sa 
. by th tore it broke—the phan. Gain tat m of the Denver office, recounted another | AUCTIONEER? 


? 

; item for the “isn’t-this-a-small-world” | Attend the only Auction College in the > 

Even Hollywood was represented in department: A lady approached her at | United States conducted at an accredited | 
5 


Everything for Riding 
Tom Jones of Midland, S. D., occupied Dept. AC-18, 123 E. 24th St. 

his customary front-row seat at the con- | New York 10, N. Y. 

vention. Mr. Jones might be regarded | 








learn thd 
r il 7 ; 7 : : , with the leadii ti in 
yed 2 ™ Denver during the National Western the convention and said she was inter- |} fnox’Tesnective fields as your instructors. 
Stock Show, when Radio Comedian Jack ested in having the Clarence Gardners of Act at once, summer class open to 
Benny brought his troupe to ‘the mile- Thermopolis, Wyo., pointed out to her. | 2 Senne 

high town on March of Dimes publicity. Seems she was a relative of Mr. Gardner | WESTERN COLLEGE OF 


} 
During the week he attended, among who hadn’t seen him for 50 years and | Billings ey ee Midian 


ton abo 
 foot-an 


r clos 
a he other events, a livestock sale (in the had never met Mrs. Gardner. That chalks 


argumel course of which he helped auction off up quite a reunion, thanks to the Amer- 
rd to gq 8 of the animals) and the banquet of ican National. 
eping 4) the Colorado Hereford Association. 


d but the Hank Bros. of Ellenburg, Wash., really Beef cattle and sheep, because of the | 
k City: J sent a big one to market: a 2,020-pound large amounts of forage they use, prob- | 
unsafe | steer that brought a total of $553, at 27 ably compete the least for human food. 








vithin ft cents per ewt. A yard official declared —Prof. Frank B. Morrison of the animal | 
l ea that the animal, which was graded husbandry department, Cornell Univer- | STOW & HARVEY WITWER GREELEY, cOLo. 
- of f-com't “good,” would have brought 35 cents at sity. | 
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“WHERE TO BUY" DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHER RETIRE! 

Young family man, educated, veteran, who is 
ambitious and ranch experienced, desires cor- 
respondence with ranchers who may wish to 
retire. Will lease, work on split basis, or run 
a percentage of his own cattle either registered 
or grade. Presently employed on good salary 
job. A qualified manager and worker. Char- 
acter, financial, and past job performance ref- 
erences. Personal visit to supplement corres- 
pondence on any reasonable offer. Please write 
Box X, c/o American Cattle Producer, 515 
Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Southern California 
Alfalfa, Permanent Pasture, Cattle Ranch 


Located in beautiful San Jacinto Valley, 80 
miles from Los Angeles. Ranch completely 
fenced and cross fenced, new heavy duty cor- 
rals and loading chute. Own irrigation well 
and reservoir, complete underground concrete 
pipe lines. All equipment, riding horses, cattle, 
hay and grain can be purchased with ranch if 
desired. Present owner might consider trade. 
For complete details call or write Mang & 
Divine, exclusive agents, 142 E. Main St., San 
Jacinto, Calif. 


WESTERN OREGON 


FARMS — RANCHES — HOMES — GROVES — 
BUSINESS PROPERTY — FOR BEST 
CHOICE CONTACT 
HENRY C. KELLEY, REALTOR 
BOX 343 
SUTHERLIN, OREGON 








3,147 DEEDED LAND, $10 ACRE. 3,340 Taylor 
grazing, 2,000 leased land. Good creek, wells. 
Oiled highway, four miles to town. Roy Alex- 
ander, Jordan, Mont. 


DAIRYMEN, STOCKMEN, HORSEMEN, 
ATTENTION: 


20 Acres well improved RANCH. 15 acres per- 
manent pasture, 5 acres orchard and improve- 
ments. Ample water supply. A modern 3 bed- 
room home, shade trees and flowers. 36 cow 
dairy barn, hay barn 40x100 ft. Horse barn 
50x50 ft., chicken equipment for 500. Machine 
shed 22x100 ft. Milk house has a new frigidaire, 
ice machine. There are 47 milk cows—4 Brown 
Swiss registered, 3 unit Surge, 7 heifers, 5 
registered Brown Swiss bulls, 1 team of farm 
horses, and some machinery. This is a show 
place. Price $55,000.00. Terms: $25,000.00 down. 
E. C. Schmerse, 9440 Magnolia Ave., Arlington, 
Calif. Phone 9035-J. 


EMPLOYMENT 











MARRIED MAN desires position as foreman on 
ranch. Experienced in all types of ranch work. 
Use no tobacco or liquor. Reliable. Best of 
references furnished. Wife excellent cook. Write 
c/o Box 200, AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





GOOD ranch cook wants job. Sober, single, 54 
years old. References. Can go anywhere, any- 
time. Write or wire Box 300, American Cattle 
Producer, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





OWNER of large cattle ranch in South Florida 
seeks cattleman of exceptional ability and high 
character to start as ranch hand with unusual 
opportunity for advancement as rapidly as he 
proves ability and learns conditions. Pleasant 
living and working conditions. Applicant's record 
must be above criticism in every respect. Give 
full particulars including education, complete 
employment history, present salary and refer- 
ences. Address: Ranchowner, Care of American 
Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Large Manufacturer of animal feeds needs a 
man to head up hog, cattle and sheep dept. 
Must have at least a masters degree in animal 
husbandry with major work in swine nutrition. 
Excellent opportunity for qualified man. Age 
28-38, considerable field work involved. Replies 
kept confidential. Send complete details to Box 
100, American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


RENEWAL—Enclosed are my 1948 
membership dues to the association. 
enjoy the PRODUCER very much... . Keep 
up the good work.—Robert W. Barth, 
Sheridan County, Nebr. 
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Figure a line as 7 words. 


GRASSES 


GRASSES FOR PASTURES AND RANGE. Build up 
your grazing areas at small cost with our pure, 
live, acclimated seed. Brome grasses - Northern - 
Lincoln - Southern. Crested Wheatgrass. Tall 
Slender Wheatgrass, Western Wheatgrass, Buf- 
falo Blue Gramma, Orchard Grass, Meadow 
Fescue, Tall Fescue, Clovers, Alfalfa. Write today 
for free bulletins with prices and further infor- 
mation. The Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., 
Denver, Colo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ZIRCONS, loose, genuine Siam imports. Pure 
white. Special: 3 genuine Zircons, from % kt. to 
1% kts., 3 gleaming gems complete, $6.00 tax 
included. We can supply Zircons in all sizes 
and mountings of all types. Send order or write 
for details today. B. Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


AEROIL WEED BURNERS. The safe, handy flame 
thrower with 99 uses. Kills every known weed. 
Disinfects by sterilizing. Destroys parasites and 
insects. Thaws frozen objects. Heats nearly 
anything. Very useful. Very economical. Guar- 
anteed. Illustrated leaflet free. No. 99 Jr. $16.50, 
Senior (4 gal.) $22.00, Giant (5 gal.) $27.25. 
Spray attachment $3.50. All postpaid thru 4th 
zone. Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., Denver, 
Colorado. 





Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 








“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 14412, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 





“Don’t be surprised if the next 
steak you eat has knotholes” wise- 
cracks a newspaper writer in report- 
ing experiments in feeding processed 
wood to cattle. 


"X DISEASE" WARNING ISSUED 

Wyoming cattlemen have been warn- 
d to be on the watch for “X-disease” in 
cattle, following a recent appearance of 
it in the neighboring state of Colorado. 
Affected animals have fever and diarrhea, 
and show ulceration of the mouth and 
salivation. Death losses in infected ani- 
mals may be as high as 40 per cent. 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 

In the paper this morning a Harvard 
professor says that bears don’t hiber- 
nate. Throw a rock at one, says he, and 
see what happens. Some of our readers 
ought to be able to tell us whether or 
not we have been kidding ourselves all 
this time. 


FEWER HORSES IN OREGON 
Oregon farms, which in 1936 had 
165,000 horses and mules, had only 
95,000 on Jan. 1, 1947, 





Protect your future 


‘oy gud VA 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





CALENDAR 


Jan. 30-Feb. 8—Southwestern Exnocit 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, es 
Jan. 31-Feb. 15—Houston Fat Stock Show 
Livestock Exposition, Houston Tex. 
Feb. 13-14—Western Oregon Livestock 
tion, Roseburg. 
Feb. 18-19—Inland Empire Fat Stock 
Feb 18.20—Nati al Aberd 
eb. -20—Nation: rdeen-An 
robs Some now a 
eb. - outhwest Livestock 
dee, El Paso Tex. Show and 
Feb. 26-27—Utah Cattle and Horse Gr 
convention, Salt Lake City. 
Feb. 27-29—Arizona Cattle Growers convent 
Kingman. 
= 1-5—Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Ama 
ex. 
Mar. 4-5—Louisiana Cattlemen’ 
Alexandria. v7 
Mar. 4-7—San Angelo Fat Stock Show 
mAnselo, Tex. “ ‘7 
ar. 7-8—New Mexico Cattle Gro 
tion, Albuquerque. — 
Mar. 9-11—Kansas Livestock convention, 


peka. 

Mar. 12-21—Tulsa Livestock Exposition 
Okla. E 

Mar. 17-18—Texas and Southwestern 
Raisers convention, El] Paso. 

Mar. 20-25—Grand National Junior Livestg 
Show, San Francisco. — 

Apr. 12-13—Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Boise. 

May 17-19—Cattle and Horse Raiser. 
convention, Baker. en 

May 21-22—Washington Cattlemen’s convention, 
Okanogan. 

May 27-29—North Dakota Stockmen’s meeting, 
Minot. 

June 3-5—South Dakota Stock Growers 57 
annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

June 8-10—Wyoming Stock Growers meet 
Douglas. 

June 10-12—Nebraska Stock Growers me 
Omaha. 

June 24-26—Colorado Stock Growers 
Feeders meeting, Boulder. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of pounds) 


Jan. 1 Dec.1 Jan. 1 Jan, 
1948 1947 1947 A 
159,931 111,908 148,948 148 
. 15,014 14,629 7071 89 
304,851 276,232 39 

17,280 16,893 244%) 


68,756 100,68ine 
316,577 271,18 


itt! 


conventic 


Frozen Beef. 
Cured Beef.. 
Total Pork f 
Lamb, Mutton.. 20,368 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat 115,044 43,377 
Total Poultry....317,195 317,112 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


New York 
Jan, 22, 1 
Steer & Heifer, Ch 
Steer & Heifer, Gd 
Steer & Heifer, Com... 
Cow—Commercial 
Veal—Choice 
Veal—Good 
Lamb—Choice 
Pork Loin—8-12 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Jan. 21,°47 Jan. 23, 4 
25.00-31.00 $32.00-30.59 
-- 21.00-26.50  27.00-84. 
16.00-23.00  22.50-27.0 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. 22.00-27.50  27.00-32.00 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. .............. 16.00-20.00  21.00-25.00 8 
F.& 8. Steers—Gd.-Ch. 16.50-21.00  23.00-28.9 
F. &S. Steers—Cm.-Md 12.50-16.50 18.00-23.00 
Hogs—200-240 Ibs. ........ 23.90-24.50  27.25-26.0 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ..... 23.00-23.50  24.75-25.0 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 12.25-13.8 


Ibs 


Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Medium 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves ; 
1,352 591 5,133 13m 
673 6,264 1,40 
7,933 49,116 16, 
5,842 44,396 19,88 


CREDITS 


The January Producer carried a nuit 
ber of pictures taken at the recent cor 
vention of the California Cattleme 
Association in Bakersfield. The editdt 
is indebted for this camera coverage #@ 
the Kern County Chamber of Commerté 

Cattle coming down through snow, # 
the cover, by Charles J. Belden; P. 
Jones Osborn, Yuma Daily Sun. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 


Hogs She 


- 11,413 





